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THE ASSUMPTION 


Assumpta est Maria in coelum gaudent Angeli, 
laudantes benedicunt Dominum. 


HERE has been a very excellent number of Life of 
the Spirit (Vol. V, Nos. 53-54) devoted to .the 
Assumption in the life of the Christian. We intend 
in the summer issue of 1951 to consider this 
mystery, here we give some Byzantine liturgical texts and 
lett them speak for themselves. For more of such texts, with 
acomment on them, see Mr M. Gavriloff’s article in the Life 
of the Spirit (p. 231) from which we have taken our selection. 

‘Life was germinated within you without violating the 

seals of your virginity ; how then could your pure and life- 
giving body be subject to the ordeal of death ?’ (Matins of 
34h August). 
MiIn your deathless falling asleep, O Virgin, your body 
did not experience corruption in the tomb.’ (Office of the 
Burial of the Most Holy Virgin used at the Convent of Gethsemani 
m the 17th August.) 

"You have slept, O Virgin, but now you are no longer 
dead, and after awakening to a better and never-ending life 
pe are once again enshrined in your body.’ (Office of the 

ial, first part.) 

‘Jesus, Lord of divine glory, born of thy womb, has himself 
Rised thee, body and soul, from the earth.’ (Matins, 14th 
Axgust.) 

‘The Virgin, fellow worker with God, has not descended 
ftom heaven but has mounted up there, for she brought the 
King of heaven into the world.’ (Burial Office, first part.) 

‘Clothed and adorned with grace you present yourself 
before the Lord as Queen and Mother of God.’ (Ibid.) 
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‘He has granted you favours which surpass those of nature, 
for in Child-bearing he preserved your virginity and in the 
tomb he preserved your body incorrupt, giving you the 
glory of a heavenly Assumption and doing all this as a son 
to his Mother.’ (Matins, 15th August.) 


DARKNESS AND LIGHT IN THE 
KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


T is impossible to talk about darkness without talking 

about light simultaneously, in that which concerns ‘the 

knowledge of God. But in most religious systems, and 

also in all philosophical systems animated by a religious 
spirit, the place attributed to Light is so important that it 
is almost possible to identify knowledge of God with Light, 
although the word Light is sometimes to be taken in the 
sense of a metaphor and is sometimes understood in the 
sense of a datum of religious experience. Thus we shall deal 
with darkness in its connection with Light, as we consider the 
question of darkness in relation to the knowledge of God 
in the thought of the patristic age ; we shall raise the question 
as to the sense in which the two contradictory terms, darkness 
and light, could relate to God in the works of some of the 
theologians and spiritual writers of the first centuries of 
Christianity. 

First of all, how was it that any Christian thinker could 
ascribe to God anything that might be ‘darkness’, when 
the writers of Holy Scripture all agree in contrasting all 
that is ‘darkness’ with God Who is ‘Light’ ? St John declares 
that it is a revelation received from Christ Himself that: 
‘God is Light, and in Him is no Darkness at all’ (I John i, 5). 
The world which refuses to receive the divine revelation and 
is enclosed in its own self-sufficiency stands in contrast with 
the Light and is seen as ‘darkness’, and all that will be finally 
separated from God is destined for ‘the outer darkness’, 
TO oxdTos TO &€dtepov where no communion with God is 
to be possible. God is known as Light ; the loss of the know- 
ledge of God is darkness. Eternal life consists in “Knowing 
the Father and His Son Jesus Christ’ ; absence of knowledge 
concerning God ends in the Darkness of Hell. Light, whether 
interpreted allegorically or as real light, will then always 
accompany communion with God, whereas the dark reality 
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can overrun human consciousness only while it dwells on 
the borders of eternal death and final separation from God. 
Thus the obvious sense of darkness seems to be, before 
every other sense, the bad sense; it is the absence of God— 

(1) in the order of knowledge (ignorance of divine things 

and atheism) 
(2) in the moral order (hostility to all that comes from 
God) and 

(3) in the ontological order (where Darkness is no longer 
to be taken metaphorically) it is the condition of all 
beings finally separated from God. 

However this may be, it is possible for darkness to be 
taken in a different sense which, in relation to our knowledge 
of God, is not always a bad sense or the sense of the deprivation 
of knowledge. The word can signify the presence of God 
as well as his absence. This treatment of darkness as an 
accompanying condition of the divine presence has its source 
in the Bible. It is enough here to remember Psalm 17 (18), 
‘He made darkness His secret place’ and, above all, the 
nineteenth and twentieth chapters of Exodus where Moses 
meets God in the darkness covering the summit of Mount 
Sinai. The darkness on Sinai may be variously interpreted 
but it is always connected with the knowledge of God attained 
by Moses, whose climb up the mountain is, for many Christian 
interpreters, an allegorical symbol of his knowledge. But 
even before all specifically Christian interpretation Philo of 
Alexandria interpreted the darkness of the Exodus similarly, 
as the condition of the knowledge of God. 

There is an ambiguity in the idea of Darkness in the works 
of Philo. It seems possible to see two senses of the term: 
one is objective and makes the darkness (yvdgos) a sensible 
symbol expressing the unknowability of the divine essence 
transcending all created being ; the other is subjective, where 
darkness signifies the ‘formless and blind’ seeking of the 
knowing subject, incapable of grasping God. 

Both these philonian senses of darkness appear anew 
in the works of Clement of Alexandria who makes use of 
the very terms employed by Philo in order to emphasize the 
absolute transcendence of God and His inaccessibility to all 
intellectual searching. However, in the works of Clemert, 
the image of the darkness of Sinai seems to stand less for the 
unknowability of God transcendent than for the lack of 
knowledge of God proper to human reason, when left to its 
own resources. The negative way in Clement (which corres- 
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ponds to the ascent of Moses) does not end in the sort of 
unknowing which may have the value of knowing in relation 
to the Unknowable. The way of analysis, as Clement calls 
it, leads only to the highest point of the things which can 
be understood, taking us as far as the ideal reasons of beings. 
This highest point of things that can be understood is the 
‘region’ (y@pa) of God which Plato calls ‘the region of the 
Ideas’ for, in Clement’s mind, there is no doubt that Plato 
had read and even plagiarized from the Old Testament; 
Plato must thus have learned from Moses that God is a 
‘region’, in that He contains all. It is beyond the peak of 
Sinai, past the highest point of intelligible things, that 
ignorance begins, for Moses enters into the darkness to stand 
face to face with God. This darkness has a subjective and 
bad meaning; it symbolizes, ‘the unbelief and ignorance 
of the multitude that cannot know God’. ‘One cannot learn 
things concerning God among men’; that is why Moses 
speaks to God in the darkness of human ignorance, “formless 
and blind’, demanding of God that He should show Himself 
to him. This is a confession of faith in a personal God beyond 
all human knowledge and unable to be known unless He 
reveals Himself by His own power, ‘by the grace and the 
word which is with God’. All yvéoig comes from God 
through His Son (Strom. V, 11) ; it is a grace which He gives. 
But to attain it, by going on beyond the highest point of 
intelligible things, we must make the leap of faith, for, as 
Clement puts it, ‘we fling ourselves (&mdpAiyouev) upon the 
majesty of Christ’ (Ibid.). For indeed, St John tells us (John 
i, 18) that ‘no man hath known God at any time ; the only- 
begotten Son, Who is in the bosom of the Father, He hath 
declared Him’. It is through the Son that we are liberated 
from the dark shadows of human lack of knowledge and 
receive the light of knowledge, that is ‘to think of the un- 
knowable’ (t6 &yvwotov voeiv, Strom. V, 12). But here it 
appears that the Christian ‘gnostic’, when once liberated 
from the shadows of darkness of his subjective lack of know- 
ledge, comes to a different kind of lack of knowledge, which 
is not to be taken in a bad sense. Clement does not give this 
the name of ‘darkness’ (yvdpos or oxétos) he uses another 
term for it. He calls it by the name of the abyss, Babs , borrowed 
from the Valentinian gnostics; this is the term he uses to 
signify the transcendence of the Father. Clement tells us 
indeed that, taking ‘the majesty of Christ’ as our starting point, 
we go on, ‘through holiness’ in the direction of the abyss 
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of God who holds all (tavtoxpétop) ‘in knowing God not 
in that which He is but in that which He is not’ (Strom. V, 11). 
It is ‘the bosom of the Father’ that contains the Logos, being 
Himself the un-engendered God, all-containing without 
being contained or circumscribed by any other. Thus even in 
His revelation by grace and by the Son, God remains un- 
knowable ; He is the abyss that we contemplate face to face, 
knowing Him in that which He is not. The negation (apophase) 
te-appears here, this time in relation to the abyss, which is 
the Father, and in order to make us aware of His utter 
transcendence. 

Here we have to do with an economic aspect of the Trinity ; 
it is the Father Who reveals Himself through the Son and 
the Holy Spirit or rather, to stick more closely to the terms 
used by Clement, through the Logos and Grace ; throughout 
He remains transcendent to one who contemplates the in- 
visible. The line of demarcation passes between the abyss 
of the Father and the Son who reveals Him. Objective lack 
of knowledge of God (which other writers call ‘darkness’) 
is indicated in the writings of Clement through the character 
of an abyss which he attributes to the being of the Father. 
This implies a negative element related to a comprehension 
of God’s transcendence, in the ‘gnosis’ itself which is the 
perfection of the Christian according to Clement. However, 
this aspect of the matter is insufficiently developed in the 
works of Clement of Alexandria, and we have to wait for 
Gregory of Nyssa before we find a notion of lack of knowledge 
and darkness as a means of knowing God transcendent. 

In the works of Origen the terminology of night in relation 
to the knowledge of God is entirely absent. The darkness 
of Sinai plays no vital part ; it is mainly a symbol of the weak- 
ness of human intelligence in the limiting conditions of 
bodily life (C. Cels. VI, 17) ; it is an imperfection or a natural 
obstacle that has to be overcome in intellectual contemplation. 
Ft Daniélou has rightly said in his book on Origen that the 
mysticism of Origen is ‘a mystique of light’ and that this 
‘is perhaps his limitation . . . Origen stops in the region of 
gnosis which Gregory will pass beyond’ (Origéne—Paris 
1948, pp. 291, 296). 

_ The limitations of this mysticism of Light are most evident 
in Evagrius Ponticus, the monk of Skete, who represents 
the Origenist tradition in spirituality. In the writings of this 
Post-Nicene author (at the end of the fourth century) we are 
no longer dealing with knowledge of the transcendent Father 
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through the Logos, as in Clement and Origen. Evagrius 
talks about an ‘essential gnosis’ due to an enlightening act 
of the Holy Trinity. At the highest point of contemplation, 
in what Evagrius calls ‘pure prayer’, the human vovs sees 
the light of the Trinity which defies it. In the act of contem- 
plating God, the human intelligence comprehends itself, 
it sees itself in seeing Him. This perception is in one moment ; 
in knowing God, the voti¢ knows itself as the place of God’s 
presence and as a recipient of the light of the Trinity ; she 
then sees herself as transparent as the sapphire and the sky. 
This is a matter of the ‘bare intellect’? (vos yupvds) which 
is fulfilled in self-vision and has merited participation in the 
contemplation of the Holy Trinity (Cen+. III, 6). 

This doctrine, which is not found in the same form in 
the works of Origen, may be said to resemble the idea of 
Gewpia in the writings of St Gregory of Nyssa, where God 
is to be contemplated in the mirror of the soul. But in Evagrius 
this vision of God’s light in the deified vots is the summit, 
the final end which knows nothing transcending it. As in 
Origen, there is no going out of oneself, ‘beyond the votg’ ; 
nor is there any divine darkness or knowing through un- 
knowing. We know only one passage where Evagrius says 
‘blessed is he that has descended into infinite lack of know- 
ledge (Maxd&pios 6 gOdoas eis thy a&tépavtov c&yvwoilav) 
(Cent. III, 88). The word ‘descended’ (98éc0a5) would be 
astonishing if the matter in hand were really an ecstatic 
state superior to that of the contemplation of the Light of 
the Trinity in one’s own soul. In fact as Fr Hausherr has 
shown! Evagrius means by étrépavtos cyveoia infinite 
lack of knowledge, the exclusion from the mind of all know- 
ledge except knowledge of God. The ‘bare intellect’ in the 
act of contemplating the Trinity becomes infinitely ignorant 
of all that is inferior to this divine gnosis. We may remembet 
St Gregory Nazianzus, whom Evagrius often calls his teacher. 
For him also the darkness upon Sinai into which Moses 
went to meet God does not mean a mode of communion 
with God superior to Sewpia; the yvdgos, for St Gregory 
Nazianzus, is the ignorance of the multitude about God 
(28, 15) ; Light is above Darkness. In Evagrius, the vots need 
not go out and go beyond itself, because, by its very nature, 
the votis 1s a receiver of divine Light. When once it has 
reached its pure state, the volig in seeing itself sees God who 
fills it with His light. The receptivity of the vols, in what 


1 ‘Ignorance infinie’ in Orient. Christ. period II 3-4 (Rome 1936), 351-62 
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concerns the contemplation of the Trinity is part of the nature 
of the vous ; the vols is perfectly a vos, only in the measure 
in which she contemplates God. Here we turn back to the 
basic idea of Origen’s thought, his platonistic spiritualism, 
the close relationship seen between the intelligible and the 
divine, between the human vols, in God’s image, and the 
Trinity. The contemplation of the Holy Trinity is uniform 
and has no degrees. Here also the thought of Evagrius differs 
from that of St Gregory of Nyssa, for whom union with 
God is an infinite progress of the soul. 

In the writings of St Gregory of Nyssa the Darkness is 
an allegorical interpretation of the Darkness of the Exodus 
in combination with the image of the Night in the Song of 
Songs. It signifies that ‘the closer the spirit comes to con- 
templation, the more it is seen that the divine nature is invisible. 
The true knowledge of Him who is sought lies in under- 
standing that seeing consists in not seeing’ (Life of Moses, 
Migne P.G., 44, 376D). While in Origen and Evagrius the 
darkness is a hindrance which separates us from life of the 
Trinity, it seems that for St Gregory of Nyssa, the cloud 
upon Sinai represents a mode of communion with God which 
is more perfect and more advanced than the luminous vision 
in which God manifested Himself to Moses at the beginning 
of his way, in the burning bush. If God appears first as Light 
and then as Darkness, this signifies, according to St Gregory 
of Nyssa, that of the divine essence there is no vision and 
that union with God must be seen as a way surpassing vision 
or fewpia going past the intelligence to where knowledge 
vanishes away and love only remains or rather gnosis becomes 
Agape. Desiring God more and more, the soul grows without 
ceasing, going beyond herself and outside herself; in the 
measure in which she unites herself more and more with 
God, her love becomes more ardent and insatiable. Thus 
the Bride of the Song of Songs awaits her Bridegroom 
conscious that the union will never be finally complete ; 
ascension in God has no limit and blessedness is an infinite 
progress. 

Despite the impression that an experience of life is being 
described which we have, like M. H.-Ch. Puech! in reading 
the passages in St Gregory of Nyssa describing the infinite 
nocturnal course through which the created being attains 


_lLa ténébre mystique chez le Ps-Denys . . . Etudes Carmélitaines 
XXIII, Vol. II, 33-53. 
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the consciousness of the infinity of union with God, the 
question may be raised whether in these passages the notion 
of darkness represents a concrete religious experience beyond 
the luminous zone, or whether it is not better to see in the 
darkness according to St Gregory of Nyssa a metaphorical 
expression of a dogmatic fact, the fact of the absolute trans- 
cendence of the divine nature. Anyhow the resemblances 
sometimes traced between darkness in the patristic tradition 
and the dark night of the mysticism of St John of the Cross 
seem to be rather artificial, in spite of the references to 
‘Dionysius’ in the works of that great Spanish contemplative. 
In St John of the Cross, the mystic night stands for a passive 
condition, in which the soul finds itself to be without any 
luminous communication. In St Gregory of Nyssa, on the 
contrary, the darkness signifying the radical unknowability 
of the divine essence seems to act as a stimulus to an unchecked 
passage towards union, in which the created being seeks to 
pass beyond itself, opening itself infinitely to the deifying 
action, while never finding its needs completely satisfied. 

Here the object of the vision is the divine light contemplated 
‘in the pure atmosphere of the heart’, the kingdom of heaven 
within us. But in St Gregory of Nyssa, as opposed to Evagrius, 
it is not the vision of God in the vos which gives beatitude 
by showing the ‘co-naturality’ of the human spirit with God. 
It is precisely awareness of the radical difference and inequality 
(inadéquation) between the creature and God which causes 
union to be set above knowledge. ‘Beatitude consists not 
in knowing something about God but in having Him within 
us’, says St Gregory of Nyssa (VIth Hom. on the Beatitudes). 
It is union with God that conditions knowledge of God, 
and not vice-versa. The infinite and never completed character 
of this union with the transcendent God is signified by the 
darkness which seem to be, in St Gregory of Nyssa, a meta- 
phorical expression reminding us of a dogmatic fact. 

This is even clearer in ‘Dionysius’, as M. H.-Ch. Puech 
has well shown in his article on ‘Mystical darkness in the 
Ps. D. the Areopagite’. It is enough to read the first Letter 
of Dionysius, an appendix to his treatise on Mystical Theology, 
in order to have to recognize that here we are concerne 
less with a mystical experience of ecstacy than with a dogmatic 
speculation about the conditions in which the knowledge of 
God is possible, a speculation in the form of a dialectic of 
Light and Darkness, Knowledge and Lack of Knowledge, 
Affirmation and Negation. 
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‘Darkness’, says Dionysius, ‘becomes invisible in Light 
and above all in abundant Light. Knowledge empties lack 
of knowledge, above all when abundant. If thou shalt think 
of this not in the sense of something being taken away, but 
in the sense of something being lifted up, thou shalt be able 
to afirm this, which is more true than very truth, unto those 
who have positive light (6v pas) and knowledge of beings, 
lack of knowledge concerning God is and remains a hidden 
thing. Indeed, the transcendent (Utrepkeipevov) darkness 
of God is permitted to be concealed by all that is light, but 
also throws into the shadow all that is knowledge . . . If it 
happens that, in the act of seeing God, one were to under- 
stand what one saw, that would mean that one was not seeing 
God in Himself, but only something that is knowable that 
belongs to Him. For in Himself, He surpasses all under- 
standing and all essence ; He exists in a manner above essence 
and is known, above all understanding, only insomuch as 
He is totally unknown and does not exist at all. And itis 
this perfect lack of knowledge, taken in the best sense of the 
word, which is the knowledge of Him Who surpasses all that 
can be known.’ 

This dialectical movement in which contrasted light and 
darkness are mutually exclusive can be expressed in the 
inverse direction, as it is, for example, in one passage in the 
Divine Names (IV, 5), where Light and knowledge are placed 
above darkness. There God appears as the Light which 
liberates us from all darkness and ignorance ; these are under- 
stood in this passage in a subjective sense and as indicating 
loss. In that He manifests Himself and can be contemplated. 
God is Light ; and if the divine darkness enters into the line 
of thought of ‘Dionysius’ concerning the conditions in which 
knowledge of God is possible, this is not so as to indicate 
anew mode of ecstatic experience which would require the 
putting aside of all mystic experience of the luminous type, 
but rather in order to attach to this type of experience a 
Necessary corrective from the dogmatic standpoint. 

The fifth ‘Letter’ begins by saying: ‘The divine darkness 
is the inaccessible light &trpdoi1tov 76 pas where God dwells.’ 
If God is Light, this Light has neither homogeneity nor 
co-naturality with the voUs or the human spirit. God by His 
very nature remains transcendent even in the immanence 
ot His manifestation. Hence the necessity that the created 
being should continually pass beyond itself—of ‘union beyond 
the vo¢e—which is not depersonalization but an opening 
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of the human person to communion with uncreated reality. 
Basically it is the same idea as that of infinite progress in the 
thought of St Gregory of Nyssa, except that the author of 
the ‘Areopagitic’ writings puts it in different terms. If the 
endless passage through the night does not appear here, that 
is because ‘Dionysius’ made no use of the imagery of the 
Song of Songs and the subject of the mystic marriage does 
not come into his writings. He confined himself to the alle- 
gorical interpretation of Moses climbing Mount Sinai, which 
could best be adapted to his purpose, that of transforming 
the negation of the Platonists into a mode of expressing the 
absolute transcendence of the divine essence ; this was what 
Clement did not know how to do. At the end of the ‘Mystical 
Theology’, Dionysius says that God is not light at all, but 
that also He is no more darkness than He is light. He 
transcends both affirmation and negation ; the transcendence 
of the Christian revelation is beyond every contrast. In the 
last analysis, it goes beyond the contrast between transdendence 
and immanence. 

Here, however, we are not in the presence of the impersonal 
‘One’ of Plotinus ; we are before the Trinity’s being above 
essence, ‘that is union and distinction in Union and in the 
ineffable Substance’ (D.N. II, 5, 641). God is transcendent 
in His essence—this is His ‘secret dwelling place covered 
with darkness’ (or, if it is desired to speak differently, covered 
with an inaccessible light)—but God proceeds outside His 
essence ; He continually comes out of this hiding-place and 
this coming-out, these ‘processions’ or Suvéueig are a mode 
of existence in which the Divinity can be communicated to 
created beings, an immanent aspect of God, and his mani- 
festing descent, the ‘radiance above being of the divine 
darkness’ (Th.M. I, 3). This image gives simultaneous 
expression to both the distinct but inseparable aspects of the 
conception of God, immanence in that the divinity proceeds 
in the Suvduers like Light (‘ray’) and transcendence, in that 
the divinity remains essentially inaccessible (‘darkness’). 

Here we recognize the distinction between the unknowable 
otoia and the manifesting energies after which the divine 
names are formed ; the distinction is suggested in the works 
of St Basil and St Gregory of Nyssa. In the works of ‘Dionysius’ 
it is the pivotal point of all his theological thought. If this 
doctrine is neglected (and this too often happens) as it 1s 
developed, above all, in the second chapter of the Divine 
Names, the central nerve of the thought of ‘Dionysius’ is 
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not perceived and, inevitably, he is interpreted in the sense 


| of the Neo-platonism to which he is so clearly opposed. The 


Suvduets (or energies) of ‘Dionysius’ are not emanations of 
the divine nature becoming weaker as they descend from 
their starting point in the unity of the divinity until they 
reach the lowest degrees of created being. ‘Dionysius’ insists 
on the integrity of the divine processions at each stage of 
participation in the divine nature. That is why he often 
speaks of the processions in the singular number, calling 
them “The Ray’. The Divinity is fully manifested and entirely 
present in the Suvayeic, but created beings participate therein 
according to the proportion, or analogy, proper to each; 
hence arises the conception of the hierarchical arrangement 
of the universe, in the order of decreasing participations in 
and analogies with, the divine nature, among created beings.! 
The Dionysian hierarchy does not in any way set limits to 
the fullness of union. At each step of the ladder, union with 
God is fully realized, yet this fullness is not uniform, for it 
is personal. In the analogy of each created nature, there is 
an encounter and a co-operation (synergy) of two acts of 
will, the freewill or liberty of the created being and the 
ptedestination (tpoopicyds), the idea (trapadétyya) or the 
divine will addressed to each being. A double movement 
pervades this hierarchic universe: on the one hand, God is 
tevealing Himself by His Suvdpeig in all beings (‘multiplying 
Himself without ceasing to be One’); on the other hand, 
the created beings rise to deification by transcending the 
manifestations of God in creation. Here there is a force 
moving them to the ‘Super-essential Ray’, to a contact which 
transcends the order of created being, a force being co-natural 
with God and being, in that sense, ‘a Ray of Darkness’. If 
we want to turn this image into more precise technical 
theological terms, we should call it ‘deifying grace’. 

In the age to come, the vision of the face of God will not 
drive away the driving force taking beings towards the 
unknowable, which ‘Dionysius’ describes in these luminous 
terms: “Then, when we shall become incorruptible and 
immortal, having reached the state of blessedness, and having 
become like Christ (ypiotoeiSeis) we shall for ever be with 
the Lord, according to the word of the Scripture, enjoying 


_ | See our article La notion des ‘analogies’ chez Denys le pseudo-Avéopagite 
mn Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littévaire du Moyen Age, V (1930), 279-309. 
Also see a more recent article by R. Rogues, La notion de Hiérarchie 
selon le Pseudo-Denys, ibid., XVII (1949), 183-222. 
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His visible theophany in most pure contemplations, illuminated 
by His bright rays just as the apostles were at the time of His 
divine Transfiguration; then, with intelligence which is 
without passion and without matter, we shall share in His 
intelligible participation, but also in a union beyond all 
intelligence, in the unknowable yet blessed shining of rays 
which are more than bright, in the state which is like that of 
the heavenly spirits. For as the word of the Truth says, we 
shall be like the angels and the sons of God, being sons of 
the resurrection’ (N.D.I., 4-592). 

This text contains a synthesis of all that we have seen, 
up to now, in other authors. There is no trace of the 
intellectualism of Origen ; it is the whole man, not only the 
spirit or the intelligence (the voUg) that enters into com- 
munion with God. As in St John Chrysostom and the Anti- 
ochian theologians, the vision is that of the Incarnate Son. 
But in ‘Dionysius’ the doctrine of the spiritual sensitivity 
(which was absent from the writings of the Antiochian 
theologians) finds all its value in the ‘visible theophany’, 
the vision of the light of the transfigured Christ. The in- 
telligence (vots) too receives the intelligible illumination 
and man knows God in this same light; here, ‘Dionysius’ 
agrees with St Gregory Nazianzus and St Cyril of Alexandria. 
But the human person goes beyond all knowledge and 
transcends the vos in union with God which is a movement 
towards the unknowable nature of God ; here we find again 
the idea of ‘infinite progress’ that we find in St Gregory of 
Nyssa. Thus simultaneously Christ is seen face to face and 
God is fully manifested. He is known in His revealing didKpio1s 
and yet, in the union, He surpasses all vision and all knowledge 
for His nature, being above being, always remains inaccessible. 

With ‘Dionysius’ we come into the world of Byzantine 
theology in the proper sense of the term. For this doctrine 
of the dynamic manifestation of God, implying a distinction 
between the unknowable essence of God and His natural 
processions or energies (as they will be termed, since the 
term ‘energy’ used by the Cappadocians will receive perference 
rather than the term Suvdueis used by Pseudo-Dionysius) 
will serve as a dogmatic basis for the teaching concerning 
the vision of God in later theology, most of all in the fourteenth 
century. 

Then, when dogmatic teaching about grace will be clearly 
defined by the Councils of the Orthodox Church, the image 
of the divine darkness, as we have met it in St Gregory otf 
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Nyssa and Dionysius, will no longer have the same importance. 
The theology of darkness—which was but a metaphor of a 
dogmatic truth—will give place to a theology of the uncreated 
light as a real element in mystical experience. The darkness 
i Mount Sinai will be changed into the Light of Mount 
Tabor, in which Moses could, in the end, see the glorious 
face of God Incarnate. 

VLADIMIR Lossky 

(Translated by E. Every). 


ZIONISM AND THE MEN OF 
PALESTINE 


Editor’s Note.—This article first appeared in La Revue Nouvelle of 
15th December 1949. We are grateful both to the author and the editor 
for allowing us to publish it. 

It may at first seem to be out of date and this is true of certain details, 
but though certain things may have altered in Palestine, the underlying 
moral factors do not change. This is Pére Dumont’s contention. 


‘The sigh of a single overburdened person is 
enough to turn the world upside down.’ 
(SAADI.) 


ucH is still being written about the affairs of 
Palestine—not all of it the strict truth—and it 
may yet serve as a pretext for more bloodshed. 
Among us, the people who talk are for the Jews 
or against the Jews ; according to their sympathy or antipathy, 
some emphasize the courageous agricultural and_ social 
accomplishments of the Kiblutz, and the decisive victory 
of the Israelite army over the coalition of the army of Arab 
vassals; the energy, patience, spirit of organization and 
sacrifice of the Zionist leaders, in contrast to the venality 
of the Arab chiefs, made use of by Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. to insure their control of the Near East: others, on 
the contrary, insist on the moral corruption of the Jews 
who emigrate to Palestine, on the revolutionary cynicism 
and the atheism of the Zionist masses, on the perfidiousness 
of the means used to compromise the heads of foreign states 
in their game, on their weakness for killing, on the economic 
threat represented by the new Jewish power. 
There is some truth and some falsehood in each of these 
considerations, but the point of view from which they start 
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is badly chosen, it does not allow an objective outlook on 
the whole problem of Palestine. It is a fact that to-day a 
Jewish colony is established in Palestine, and this must be 
faced, not only as a question or rights, but also with the 
sympathy needed for the comprehension of any human 
problem. 

But the problem cannot be looked at as we usually do in 
Europe, by merely considering the interests of one side or 
the other, whether through hating the Jews or by favouring 
them. One must also take into account the inhabitants that 
the Zionists found on their arrival in the country, and who 
are generally called Arabs. They are the first people concerned ; 
they should be considered in spite of their weakness, their 
social instability, the disunion of their communities in process 
of complete transformation. It is unjust to ignore them, and 
useless to believe that the Zionists, the English, the Americans 
or the Russians can remake the map of the Near East, without 
them. 

The era of colonies is closed. Imperialist powers will be 
able, during the next few years, to find a few mercenary 
chiefs on whom they can rely for their manceuvres ; they 
can still divide, falsify consciences, and get rid of unwanted 
personalities, but that will not last for ever. There will be 
one day, in the countries of Asia as in our own, through the 
development of education, and partly also through the 
example of the West, a popular conscience capable of opposing 
both foreign and internal exploitation. 

We must therefore make sure that the Eastern peoples 
collaborate with the West, and that they do not work 
against it in a spirit of revenge and forgetfulness of the 
benefits received from it. 

In the meantime, the English, Americans, and even the 
French, still keep many levers of command in the Near East, 
and they have a great deal of responsibility for its progress 
and its misfortunes. 

In a recent article of Samuel Stehman, The Jewish Fact,' 
we have an example of the one sided way of considering 
Zionism. The author of this article clearly expounds the 
Jewish fact, the permanence of this people who have lived 
dispersed for centuries, the sufferings they have had to face 
among Christian people, their new consciousness of unity 
during the nineteenth century, and their strivings for 
emancipation. 
1In the Bulletin des Missions (1 and 2, 1949). 
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He notes, without losing faith in the finality of history, 
that of the two constitutive elements of Israel—Religion 
and Race—the latter is taking form, while the former is 
slowly disappearing. 

He shows that, although to-day nationalism is on top, 
the religious element, which is the raison d’étre and the 
glory of Israel, is not dead; he gives us details which are 
new and interesting, viz.: the revival of a feeling for history 
and taste for tradition among the Jews in contact with the 
reminders of the Holy Land; the influence of the Hebrew 
religious minority; observance of rest on the Sabbath; 
tespect for certain ritual observances. 

It is possible, suggests the author, that this clerical attitude, 
and the spirit of community, will develop slowly among the 
Jews, especially among those living in the land of their 
ancestors, into a Jewish religious renaissance, which may 
permit them to reconsider the trial of Jesus, and to be reunited 
into the Church as the spiritual descendants of Abraham. 

Being an admirer of the Zionist movement, which he 
seems to have examined more in the press than in the country 
itself, S. Stehman recognizes conscientiously that Zionism 
will not resolve the Jewish question. He reveals many things 
from the Jewish point of view. But in a study of seventeen 
pages on the actual ‘Jewish Fact’ and on the installation of 
a Jewish colony in Palestine—and this in one of the best 
missionary reviews—he scarcely mentions the Arabs who 
live in the country. He does not say a word of the 800,000 
refugees. 

Like many Catholic writers, justly indignant at Hitler’s 
persecution of the Jews, he feels deeply the spiritual ties 
which unite the Christians to the people of the Law, and 
dreams of an ideal Zionism, of the return of the unhappy 
children of Isaac to the land flowing with milk and honey, 
of an era of peace and reconciliation. 

Unhappily, Palestine has been occupied for the two thousand 
yeats since the Jews have left it, by peoples to-day considered 
as Arab. It must not be said, as a tendentious press has in- 
sinuated : “These are nomads. Send them back to their destiny.”! 

The Arabs of Palestine have the right to live in their home, 
and all the children of Abraham, whether Christians or 
Moslems or Jews, are called to the same salvation, and have 


1QOne cannot speak of the actual ‘Jewish Fact’ in Palestine without 
speaking at the same time, with the same respect and solicitude, of the 
Arab fact’. 
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a right to the spiritual city in the shadow of their Holy Places ; 
they must all feel that they are at home in their country, 
It is unjust and dangerous to make the Holy Land the appanage 
of a religious nationalism. 

If the author had considered the viewpoint of the Arabs 
of Palestine, their temporal rights and their eternal salvation, 
with the same penetration and sympathy that he has shown 
towards the ‘Jewish Fact’, his conclusions would be less 
simple, but closer to the reality which he so clearly seeks, 
and could be usefully read by all who, among Jews or Arabs, 
long for the kingdom of justice. 

It does not help me to know what may be the responsibilities 
of the leaders of Israel for political crimes, and those of the 
Arab kings for the defeat of their armies. It is hard for me to 
take seriously the actual ‘State of Israel’, and the actual “Arab 
League’. What interests me most are the men, individuals 
and communities. The institutions too often prevent us 
from seeing the men ; the particular cases of the chiefs prevent 
us from understanding the interests of the masses. The only 
way, in my opinion, to see the situation clearly is to consider 
with the same brotherly feeling the indigenous Arabs and 
the Jews who live to-day in Palestine, whatever their respective 
mistakes and merits may be. In order that both sides may 
live, the problem of Palestine must be seen apart from the 
Jewish ‘world’ problem. They should have been dissociated 
sooner, at the end of the British mandate (15th May 1948). 

The only honest way to settle the conflict after the departure 
of the English would have been to stop all immigration, and 
to find a ‘modus vivendi’ between the different human groups, 
ethnic and religious, actually on the spot. This would have 
been possible with goodwill and perseverance. The Palestinian 
problem would have been a national one, but an international 
difficulty has been made out of it. Several great powers 
thought they had an interest in letting nothing in the Near 
East get organized or stabilized without them, and they 
have authorized the Zionist ideology, they have even helped 
it, to confuse the data of a real problem. 

They have helped the Zionist dream to make the problem 
of Palestine insoluble, and it will remain insoluble as long 
as it is stated in contradictory terms. It will remain insoluble 
and will even get worse if we give up seeing it as a problem 
and let the Zionists pursue their dream of conquest, to the 
greater damage of the Arabs, and the loss of those Jews in 
Palestine who want peace. For Zionism is one of those 
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racial dreams which will dissolve only when much blood 
has been shed, not without heroism, and the commission of 
many sins, not without a certain terrifying greatness. 

Consequently, near the end of the British mandate the 
specialists of Eastern affairs from the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 
who imposed at U.N.O. the vote of partition of Palestine 
(29th November 1947) should have realized that Zionism was 
taking a road with no way out. 

U.N.O. did not resolve the problems of Palestine, either 
with regard to the Jews, or with regard to the Arabs. Indeed, 
since this respected organization has taken charge of the 
fate of Palestine, it has only got worse. The impasse is getting 
more difficult every day, both for the old inhabitants, of 
whom two-thirds are refugees, and for the new ones, who 
suffer from a grave economic crisis, and are submerged by 
the great number of immigrants. 

The creation of a State of Israel in the Near East cannot 
tesolve the world Jewish problem—everybody agrees to 
this: even the new state cannot so much as survive in the 
narrow, artificial limits imposed on it. 

Either the Zionists will get hold of Palestine entirely and 
of Transjordania (as has always been their avowed objective) 
which may end in the general massacre of the Jews of the 
Near East, or in the massacre of the Palestinians and Trans- 
jordanians, according to the success of the armies and alliances ; 
ot they will themselves have to stop immigration, which will 
mean denying their own ideal : ‘Let all the persecuted among 
peoples of the Bible find a place in the sun in the land of the 
Bible !” 

The Zionists know and say that the State of Israel cannot 
live inside its actual frontiers, but they consider it as a stage 
and, for the moment, they are contented with it. 

Faithful to their aim and to their method of the ‘accom- 
plished fact’, they consent to immense sacrifices in order 
to receive new brothers. In spite of the deplorable economic 
state of the country and the needs of the Jewish colony, 
which has doubled in the last few months, and the fact that 
foreign aid has considerably diminished, every day more 
Jews coming from central Europe are received and put to 
work. The rulers pack the old people closely together to 
make room for the others: it is the logic of the system. 

The Jews in Palestine who were 800,000 in 1948 are to-day 
approximately nearly a million. When the population reaches 
two millions the country of 16,000 square kilometres (much 
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of it mountains and desert) will be unable to support it, and 
they will again increase by force their living space towards 
the East. It will be too late then to condemn them. If worse 
catastrophes are to be prevented, it is now that it must be 
done. It would be inhuman indeed to take vengeance on 
these unhappy people for the faults committed by unscrupulous 
chiefs, and to send back to the camps of central Europe 
Israelites who have let themselves be brought to Palestine 
in good faith. 

It the fate of the Jews was the only matter, every one 
would rejoice to see their return to the land promised to 
their fathers. But there are the Arabs, of whom 800,000 have 
already been displaced to make room for the D.P. Jews. 

To me an Arab’s life is of the same value as a Jew’s life, 
and the salvation of an Arab is of the same value as that 
of a Jew. 

I grant that a man may offer his life to save another man’s, 
but I cannot admit that a man be forced to sacrifice his life 
to save his brother. I can understand still less that a racial 
group of nearly 1,200,000, incapable of defence, should be 
obliged to give up its country to 2,000,000 Jews who have 
decided to return after 2,000 years of absence, and whose 
chiefs keep the world in fear. 

I think that if there is a people who bear witness to God, 
it is the Jewish people, the only one which has a history ; 
nevertheless, since the death of Jesus Christ there is no longer 
a Chosen People. Or, more exactly, in the new order, all 
human beings are called to God by the same choice. 

Every man is the loved child of God. Every one has an 
equal right to find the traces of the God of Abraham, of 
Isaac and of Jacob, in the land where He intervened visibly 
in the history of humanity. 

In the exercise of this right, Christians, Jews and Moslems 
have a certain priority because they all believe in this inter- 
vention in one way or another; they are nearer to under- 
standing its signs, but this priority is due only to their faith, 
not to a Law, nor to race. 

The Holy Land is the last place on earth where a nation, 
whether religious or atheist, should be allowed to constitute 
a colony by populating it on a ‘racist’ basis. If there is an 
international Land, this is it. His Holiness the Pope demands 
the internationalization of the Holy Places, not for political 
motives, but in order to safeguard the sacred character of 
the Holy Land, threatened by a ‘racist’ state. 
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When the Arabs got hold of Palestine in the seventh century, 
the danger to the Holy Places was less ; from the religious 
point of view, because the Moslems recognized the Messianic 
mission of Jesus and respected the privileges of His Mother 
fher Virginity, her Immaculate Conception and her holiness) ; 
ftom the temporal point of view, because the Arabs preserved 
the conquered populations, who were inferior to them in 
culture, and made use of them in their government. When 
the destructive and intolerant Seljuk Turks occupied the Holy 
Places in the eleventh century the Christians of Europe started 
the Crusades. Nobody went on crusade on the 15th May 
1948, not even a knight of the Holy Sepulchre. And yet a 
little later the soldiery committed ignoble acts on the Holy 
Places. 

It is better not to give too many details of the sacrileges 
of the Zionists ; it has been talked about enough, and I think 
that those responsible for the movement did not approve 
of them. I think that one should understand them as desperate 
acts of revenge by unhappy men who had suffered excessively 
and unjustly from the Christians. I only refer to them 
because they show, by their number and their nature, a state 
of mind which must be reckoned with. 

The greatest friends of Israel are not those eminent Catholic 
writers who have bewailed very sincerely the misfortunes 
of the Jews and celebrated their virtues, even while the 
Zionists were shedding blood and attacking God. If these 
same writers had proclaimed in 1940 the magnificent social 
achievements of the Nazis and the real greatness of the 
German people it is possible that because of them Hitler 
might have won the war and that all Europe would have been 
wiped out in the pursuit of evil. 

The Church is starting a Crusade in Palestine, in the middle 
of the twentieth century, a crusade of love and beneficent 
action, which aims at safeguarding the Holy Places from 
new profanations, making them accessible to all ‘Israel of 
the Spirit” and, above all, at preventing violence and injustice 
being committed publicly and officially in the land of Jesus, 
because the profanation of a human being is more sacrilegious 
in His eyes than the profanation of stones. 

That which we do to the least of our brethren, or what we 
allow to be done, is done unto Christ Himself. The greatest 
ctime is not that churches have been profaned by excited 
men in the heat of combat. It is more malicious, more serious 
and more productive of consequences that the Holy Land 
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should have been coldly divided by the representatives of 
the United Nations for reasons of prestige, to the satisfaction 
of a few exegetes, ignorant of the problem: that Nazareth, 
the village of the Virgin, should have been handed to the 
enemies of the Virgin, that 800,000 Arabs of Palestine should 
have been driven from their homes by terrorism and prevented 
from returning after the cessation of hostilities. In the whole 
country the D.P. Jews are morally the first victims of Zionism, 
because they have been instigated by the guides of this move- 
ment to commit injustice, to revenge themselves for the 
humiliations on which their race has been fed, on one of the 
few races which have never done them any harm. 

Actually, in the zone occupied by the Jews (including 
Galilee and Negeb) there remain 120,000 Arabs out of 
approximately 700,000 in 1948. Nearly 600,000 inhabitants 
of this region are refugees in another part of the country 
or in foreign countries. In the zone occupied by the Arabs 
there are 680,000 Arabs (instead of approximately 500,000 
as in 1948); some (60,000) of the Arabs who lived in this 
region fled to neighbouring countries on the outbreak of 
the war; the growing population of this zone is due to the 
attival of the refugees from the other zone. In spite of the 
very approximate and changing nature of these figures they 
give an idea of the big movement of population. 

From 600,000 to 650,000 Arabs from the two zones have 
had to leave and find a living in the zone occupied by the 
Arabs or abroad. More than 100,000 Arabs are still in 
territory occupied by the Jews; some are destitute, and 
have found shelter with their relatives or with their neighbours 
inside the limits of the same zone. 

If we reckon that in the zone occupied by the Arabs there 
are also destitute persons who have had to seek shelter without 
leaving the zone, the figure of 800,000 for the total of refugees 
of Palestine is a probable estimate. (The Arab population 
in Palestine was 1,200,000 in 1948.) 

The Arabs, who have not yet left the zone held by the 
Jews, do not feel secure there. The authorities of Israel do 
everything in their power to discourage them from remaining 
in the zone; prohibition of work, continual requisitions, 
arrests without cause, administrative troubles, exorbitant 
demands, not to speak of acts of cruelty and brigandage. 
Villages, enclosed by barbed wire, experience at least certain 
aspects of life in a concentration camp. Christian refugees 
in Lebanon have had, it is true, the privilege of going back 
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to Galilee, but such exceptional measures for the profit of 
one community inevitably irritated others: there were riots 
between Christians and Moslems (Cana). The morale 
of those who have stayed at home is being finally worn out 
by discord. When, at the end of their capacity to resist, 
they decide to go into exile ‘freely’ (as we are told), we 
know what to think of it. 

The Palestinian refugees in the Arab countries are free, 
but what a sad freedom is that of those who have nothing 
and are obliged to beg for their living in poor regions ! 

Belgian charity to start with (due to the generous initiative 
of the bishopric of Liége), other national associations and 
international organizations for relief, have tried to diminish 
their sufferings.'! They continue to send real assistance to 
the refugees of Palestine. But there is also a great danger in 
this : that out of free men who lived honestly on their work 
it may make a dependent class, new social outcasts, new 
incurable .P.’s. 

Nothing is more tragic than the moral abandonment of 
these people in rags. It is true that they are not the only 
ones sacrificed to the interests and ambitions of more powerful 
groups ; they have companions in misery in central Europe, 
in Russia, in China, everywhere; among the Assyrians, 
Armenians and natives of South Africa and Australia. Vae 
Victis. 

But among the refugees of Palestine there is perhaps some- 
thing more distressing still. These simple people do not 
complain of having been the pawns of the power of this world 
(is not this in the rules of the game of History ?) but to have 
been sold, because of their weakness, by the wise men of 
this world, assembled to bring about the rule of peace and 
justice on our planet. They feel that they have been banned 
from human society, that they are not wanted on this earth, 
because other men wanted to possess their country. 

There is more. The Moslems, who usually confuse the 
temporal and spiritual, and take the countries of the West 
for Christianity, believe themselves the victims of a new, 
camouflaged crusade. 

The pontifical documents on the Palestinian Question 
should have undeceived them about the intentions of the 
Catholic Church, towards which many turn with anguish 
as towards the last refuge of the Spirit of Justice. But the 


1For report of Pontifical Mission for Palestine from Mgr Thomas 
McMahon see E.C.Q., October-December 1949, pp. 269-73.—EDITOR. 
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attitude of too many Catholics does not accord with the 
declarations of their leaders. Through ignorance of the real 
situation of the Palestinian population, through sympathy 
for their Jewish relatives or friends, through reaction against 
the anti-semitic persecutions of Hitler, through the feeling 
of Christian solidarity with the people of the Bible, men of 
the calibre of Jacques Maritain applaud the mass return of 
the unhappy Jews to Palestine, and in their enthusiasm, let 
themselves be caught by the astute Zionist propaganda. 

The Catholic University of Fribourg recently named 
President Weizmann a Doctor, Honoris Causa; to the Arabs, 
this nomination is like taking sides against them. We can 
imagine the impression on the French if, in 1941, the famous 
university had given an academic distinction to one of the 
savants of the Nazi Reich! 

Religious who have lived in Palestine accept the accom- 
plished facts without much protest. After all, they think, 
the Jews are stronger, and it is not our duty to swim against 
the current! I regret to have to say these things, but it is 
necessary to make clear the deep distress of the refugees in 
Palestine. I hasten to say that often Jews, living among us, 
had to suffer the same ostracism from the Christians, which 
drove them away from God, but it is, in my opinion, one 
more reason for not making the same mistake with other 
peoples. 

It is more bitter for the Arab refugees to see M. Maritain 
(who has many disciples in the Near East), and clerics, in the 
Zionist camp, than to see Stalin there. Nothing is harder 
than to be betrayed by those you love. 

The Moslems and Christian Arabs of Palestine wait rather 
naively—and too passively, no doubt—for the Christians of 
Europe to defend the patriarchs, who have suffered indignities 
in their localities—and more than is realized, they await 
friendship and enlightenment. Shall we say to them : ‘Choose 
in spite of us, good leaders, buy contraband guns from us, 
and start war in the Holy Land 2’ 

Knitted goods and tins of milk are not the things most 
needed by the exiles; they need rather to go back to their 
villages, to rebuild their houses, to reunite the dispersed 
families, and to start living as before—better than before— 
learning the lesson of their ordeal, and profiting by contact 
with new men. 

The members of the Belgian Mission of Assistance to 
the refugees of Palestine have been successful and the trip 
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undertaken by Mgr Kerklop during Lent 1949 was a real 
triumph, because in addition to the material aid they offered 
the spectacle of brotherly and respectful understanding. 
They did not see in them separated Christians—or Moslems 
to win over to their cause, however excellent, nor Catholics 
to be favoured in their distributions, but only poor brothers 
of Jesus Christ who suffered and who all needed love. That 
their country is called Israel, Palestine or Jordania, is not a 
matter of indifference, but has relatively little importance ; 
the essential is that they should be able to go back home and 
be considered by those in power at the time as men, as equal 
to all other men. 

Without the return home of the refugees, without frank 
co-operation between Jews and Arabs, I see no solution of 
the problem of Palestine. The status quo cannot last. Jordania 
and the State of Israel cannot balance each other for long. 
Either the Zionists will cut out an empire from the flesh 
of the Arab world or the Arabs, united in hatred, will defeat 
the Jews by arms after an economic siege. But can one really 
build order on the law of the jungle ? 

The only way to escape this alternative, unworthy of the 
Jews and Arabs alike, is to find a formula of conciliation 
(federation, confederation, league). The Jews cannot live 
in the Near East without the Arabs and the latter cannot 
get rid of the million Jews who are now installed. Naive as 
it may seem at this juncture, I think that a solution is still 
possible. 

It would have been already organized by the first Jewish 
colonists if international politics and finance had not got 
mixed up in it. The existence of Lebanon, although a slightly 
different case, proves that a community of races can make 
a State in this part of the East. 

In the interest even of the Jews in Palestine, we must 
hope that the Zionists stop in time on the slope of success 
and of sin, that they will listen to the voice of the prophets, 
and to the voice of Judah Magnes, president of the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, which we heard here a year ago, 
tebuking the colonial idolatry of Zionism. We hear that a 
new party, unhappily violent and clandestine, has been 
created among the believing Jews of Palestine, and it strives 
to bring the emigrants back to faith and to the law. Is this 
a sion of the return to the honour of Israel ? 

There are deeper reasons for the two parties to hope for 
the repatriation of all the refugees to the Holy Land and the 
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acceptance by both sides of a just reconciliation, in the fact 
that the Jewish emigrants know better than others the horror 
of forced exile, in the fact that from both sides the war required 
heroic sacrifices, and that many of the old Jewish residents 
in Palestine were bound to Arabs by a sincere friendship. 
Friendship between men and their solidarity in suffering 
can get the better of a régime. 
GrorGES Dumont. 
Bruxelles 
15th November 1949. 


THE ASSUMPTIONISTS AND THE 
WORK FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY 


HE present paper is devoted to a survey of some 

facts which have played their part—and no small 

one—in the history of the movement for Christian 

unity. At the present time, however, it may seem 
an unattractive subject. For the world situation, particularly 
the persecution of the Church in Eastern Europe, has put 
a stop to many an Assumptionist activity in regard to work 
for Christian unity. Accordingly, the Assumptionists’ 
apostolate in this field is partly on the decline ; with hope of 
resurgence, no doubt—on the decline all the same. This 
is due to international circumstances for which no one in 
particular is responsible, and also to the special methods 
adopted by the Assumptionists in their approach to questions 
of unity. 

The latter point of view—concerning their method—is 
very important. Working for Christian unity requires 
some kind of theology of unity, principles which have 
been thought out quietly before being applied in practice. The 
Church has a definite doctrine on her own unity ; but, even 
then, that doctrine has several aspects, and in dealing with 
reunion, either theoretically or in practice, one may lay stress 
upon one or another of them. None is excluded ; there is 
still room, though, for diverse emphases. Precisely, the manner 
in which the Assumptionists have been carrying out theit 
aim as regards Church unity, was at times criticized in a way 
which questioned the value of some at least of their principles. 
Now, these are derived from the circumstances in which 
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the Assumptionists undertook work for Christian unity for 
the first time, and these circumstances were peculiar. 

To explain all this succinctly but exactly the paper will 
be divided into three parts :—the origin of the Assumptionists’ 
concern for unity; a survey of their achievements in the 
past, with a glance at the present situation and the changes 
that have lately taken place ; finally, we will briefly suggest 
what principles have guided and still guide them. 

There are Orders or Congregations which have taken up 
work for Christian unity, as it were, incidentally. Founded 
in view of another aim or in times when there was no acute 
problem of unity or reunion, they have been led by circum- 
stances to be concerned about Christian unity and have 
eventually devoted to that work a more or less important 
part of their activities. On the other hand, other Congregations 
have always been dealing with questions of unity. From the 
start their founder himself directed their thoughts and cares 
towards such problems ; or special circumstances at the time 
of their inception imperiously orientated them towards that 
kind of apostolate. A typical instance of the latter case would 
be, v.g., the Fathers of the Atonement in America, a com- 
munity of non-Catholic obedience which joined the Catholic 
Church : its members are providentially ear-marked for work 
for Christian unity. 

As for the Assumptionists, I would not hesitate to say 
that they come under the second heading: their concern 
for Christian unity dates back to their very origin, and work 
in that sense is an essential part of their apostolic duties as 
a Congregation. Individual members may be employed with 
other kinds of apostolate—many are, in point of fact—none- 
theless, if the Congregation as such is to remain faithful to 
the aim devised for it by its founder, it must, in some way 
or other, tend to promote Christian unity. 

The Congregation of the Assumptionists was founded in 
1850, in a college at Nimes in southern France, by Fr 
Emmanuel D’Alzon, vicar general for the diocese of Nimes. 
At the very first, all its members were teachers. As early as 
1862, however, that is, twelve years after their foundation, 
the Assumptionists received from the pope himself, Pius 
IX, the order to work for the reunion of the Eastern Churches, 
and more patticularly in Bulgaria. In 1862 Bulgaria was 
still part of the Ottoman Empire; nationalist feelings and 
desire for political independence were rapidly growing, 
while the Bulgarian Orthodox clergy—hitherto under the 
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jurisdiction of Greek bishops appointed by the cecumenical 
“er eeaeagel progg cd wished to have their own Bulgarian 

ishops and to use Slavonic instead of Greek in the liturgy. 
To attain to their end, part of the clergy favoured reunion 
with Rome. After preliminary talks with Archbishop Hassoun, 
head of the Armenian Catholics, an act of union was agreed 
upon and signed, and a first practical step towards unity 
was made when Pius IX, on April the 8th, 1861, consecrated 
bishop the aged archimandrite, Mgr Sokolsky. Then, on 
18th June of the same year, Bishop Sokolsky was kidnapped 
on board a Russian boat, taken to Russia and confined to a 
monastery. 

As will be expected, such an occurrence practically brought 
to an end the proposed union and, moreover, greatly affected 
the morale of Bulgarian Catholics. There were in Bulgaria 
two small Catholic bodies, one following the Byzantine rite 
headed by one bishop, the other under two _ bishops, 
belonging to the Latin rite. It was important that these two 
communities should be able to keep pace with the times 
and to take part in what promised to be an important religious 
and national revival. The idea of the pope, then, was not only 
to nominate another bishop—eventually, Bishop Popov, 
but furthermore to send to Bulgaria a religious Congregation 
with the definite task of strengthening the position of Catholics, 
particularly, though by no means exclusively, of Catholics 
of Byzantine rite. 

The choice of the pope fell upon the Assumptionists. 
This raises a question: why did the pope select them, who 
had only just been founded, rather than a more important 
Congregation ? No ultimate answer can be given; but there 
is an explanation which has a high degree of probability. 
For one thing, Pius IX knew the founder personally. That 
is not enough, obviously, to justify such a step ; but it may 
have been one of his motives, if it is true that he had in mind 
special views on the best means of tackling Eastern questions. 
Practically, the Assumptionists had not yet tried their hand 
at any specialized form of apostolate, with the only exception 
of teaching ; as a consequence, they were not likely to be 
impeded by previous customs or a priori ideas. And what 
was impending with the coming independence of Bulgaria, 
was in fact an entirely new situation, which had to be handled 
with yet untried methods. A complementary motive may 
have been that, were a Congregation to be sent to Bulgaria, 
it should be looked upon favourably both by the Turkish 
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Government and by the Bulgarians : the best means to ensure 
both conditions—which was difficult enough—was to send 
a religious family which had not yet been, so to speak, 
‘compromised’ elsewhere, which was not heralded by any 
particular reputation, simply because it had as yet no reputation. 

Be that as it may, the founder himself, Fr D’Alzon, travelled 
to Constantinople in 1863 to study the facts on the spot 
and report to the Holy See on what he considered would 
be the best way of meeting the many difficulties confronting 
the Catholic communities. On his return, a report was 
presented to the Congregation ‘De Propaganda Fide’ (at 
that time, the Congregation ‘Pro Ecclesia Orientali’ existed 
only as a branch of the Congregation ‘De Propaganda Fide’). 
Two main moves were advocated: on the one hand, the 
foundation of regular seminaries for Byzantine priests, in 
order to strengthen the Catholic clergy ; on the other, the 
opening of elementary and secondary schools to help to 
the development of Catholic influence in general. As: it 
happened, this met the views of the pope, and the outlined 
programme became, accordingly, the authoritative guide 
of the Assumptionists in the East. 

Before reviewing what was realized in fact, let us quote 
Fr D’Alzon himself. There is an entry in his personal papers, 
dated 22nd December 1863, which shows that from that 
date, i.e., shortly after his journey to Constantinople, he 
considered the work for unity as a special function entrusted 
to his Congregation. It also suggests that he had thought of 
a third manner of working for unity, which had not been 
put down in the report, probably because he conceived of 
it not so much as a separate means as rather a necessary back- 
ground to the two proposals he had sponsored. ‘Our Con- 
gregation has the reunion of the Eastern Churches as its own 
aim ...; this more especially entails humility and charity, 
to counteract the spirit of pride and division which has rent 
to pieces the garment of Christ, and obedience to the visible 
head of the Church ; it requires also a number of conditions, 
a study of the Eastern languages, the Canons, ecclesiastical 
history, the rites and theology proper’. The founder already 
envisaged a properly intellectual apostolate which would 
promote Christian unity by means of an objective study of 
the history and the theology of the Eastern Churches. 

Fr D’Alzon died in 1880. Since his work for the Christian 
East dates back to 1863, he had less than twenty years to 
organize an active apostolate : he therefore could not do much. 
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Furthermore, his Congregation was only beginning. When 
he died in 1880, the number of religious, altogether, did 
no go beyond forty-three—among them were no more than 
twenty- seven priests; and that, it must be admitted, is a 
small number for any great venture. 

Of the two items of the report presented to the Holy See, 
only one was applied immediately. For some reason or other, 
the foundation of seminaries had to be postponed, whereas 
the organization of schools started at once. During the 
founder’s life two schools were opened, one at Plovdiv in 
1864, another at Adrianople in 1868. More important, however, 
because it entailed a far-reaching immediate influence, was 
the nomination of an Assumptionist as vicar general for the 
Catholic diocese of Byzantine rite in Bulgaria. From 1865 
to 1885, Fr Galabert held that function and exercised a great 
influence upon the Catholic clergy of Byzantine rite ; his role 
was particularly noticed at the Council of the Vatican, in 
1870, to which he came as theological adviser to a number 
of Eastern bishops. 

During the founder’s life, the application of his ideas 
had been made but slowly.'! That was to be expected, for 
the situation in Bulgaria was so different from anything else 
in the West that caution was absolutely necessary if any 
foundation was to last. After 1880, on the contrary, everything 
developed rapidly and _ the Assumptionists’ apostolate for 
unity took on its definite character, the one it still has and 
by which it is easily to be distinguished from other attempts. 

The principle put down by the founder : to promote Catholic 
influence by schools, is maintained. The other principle he 
had advocated, that of forming seminaries for the Byzantine 
rite, is applied. The third principle, which the founder had 
entered in his private notes—namely, to start upon a system- 
atic and scholarly study of things Eastern, is also put into 
practice. A fourth principle is adopted : that of taking charge 
of parishes of either rite and, accordingly, to adopt the 
Byzantine rite whenever needed. At the same time, instead 
of restricting their efforts to Bulgaria, the Assumptionists 


1 In May 1865, Fr D’Alzon, helped by Mother Emmanuel Mary Correnson, 


founded a Congregation of nuns, the Oblate Sisters of the Assumption, 
destined to labour in Eastern E urope by teaching aad good works of all 
kinds. Fr D’Alzon also organized a confraternity ‘of prayers for Christian 
unity under the patronage of Our Lady of Sorrows. This was t1 transformed 
in 1898, by Leo XIII, into an ‘Archconfraternity primaria under the 
patronage of Our Lady of the Assumption, which still holds its place 


in the crusade of prayer for unity. 
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set up houses on similar lines in other countries also, Turkey, 
Russia, Yugoslavia and Greece. To have a good idea of it 
all, we will firstly consider the more popular kind of apostolate, 
and afterwards the properly intellectual activity. 

In 1880, at the death of Fr D’Alzon, the Assumptionists 
had two elementary schools in Bulgaria, as well as the vicar 
general for the Byzantine rite. Under the second superior 
general, Fr F. Picard, the schools took much more importance. 
The elementary school which had originally been opened 
at Plovdiv was replaced in 1884 by a big secondary school, 
St Augustine’s College, which quickly became the most 
influential establishment of its kind in the country and, for 
all practical purposes, the centre of Catholic life in Bulgaria. 
Up to its suppression some years ago, it became more and 
more important and, in the years between the two wars, 
occupied in Bulgarian life a place which is somewhat similar 
to that of a public school in English life, though of course 
in a very different atmosphere. The school at Adrianople 
was also transformed (1890) into a secondary school, St 
Basil’s College. Other schools were opened at Varna, a sea- 
side resort on the Black Sea, and at Sofia, the capital, where, 
however, it was handed over to the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools a few years later. 

While the development of their school scheme was taking 
place, the Assumptionists started founding seminaries. In 
1880 a minor seminary for boys of various rites was opened 
in Adrianople; in obedience to a brief from Leo XIII, 
Adnitentibus Nobis (2nd July 1895), it was reorganized in 
1895 and henceforth received exclusively Bulgarian boys of 
Byzantine rite. Since the aim in view was to give more 
confidence and position to the Byzantine clergy, it meant 
that all the teachers, something like eight or nine Assump- 
tionists at the start, adopted the rite. At the same time (1896) 
a corresponding major seminary was established, also for 
Bulgarians, at Kadi-Koy, in the neighbourhood of 
Constantinople. 

To this twofold activity, teaching in schools and seminaries, 
another was added: the taking over of parishes in order to 
supply for the scarcity of secular priests. This meant also 
adopting the Byzantine rite and it entailed all kinds of initiatives 
tending to help the clergy, as for instance the forming of 
lending libraries, retreat houses, diverse associations 
Finally an attempt was made, rather timid and on a popular 
scale, at launching a Catholic press, with two or: three 
magazines. 
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So far, we have had only Bulgaria in view. Since it was 
the first country where the Assumptionists worked for 
Christian unity, it naturally became a model for their work 
elsewhere. They extended their field of action, but the 
technique remained the same : opening of schools, elementary 
and secondary, to gain more influence among the people 
at large, the formation of major and minor seminaries to 
help the local clergy in its recruitment and training, taking 
over of parishes. 

The next country into which the Assumptionists penetrated 
was Turkey. To consider Turkey as a country different 
from Bulgaria, is true to-day, but at the time we speak of, 
it was not exact as far as frontiers are concerned, since Bulgaria 
was still included in the Ottoman Empire. 

Constantinople was an important metropolis, grouping 
peoples of different national origin, now mainly Greeks and 
Turks, formerly many Bulgarians also. In 1880, the Assump- 
tionists opened a house at Koum-Kapou in the old Byzantium ; 
to it was joined a minor seminary for various rites which, 
in 1896, was exclusively reserved to Greek speaking boys 
of Byzantine rite. This seminary was transferred near Athens 
at the beginning of the first world war, and was suppressed 
at the end of the war, when the Catholic clergy of Greek 
rite took charge of their own seminary. 

A number of parishes of both rites were opened in Turkey, 
some in Turkey in Europe, Koum-Kapou, Gallipoli, others 
in Turkey in Asia, Kady-Koy, Phanaraki, Brusa, Ismidt, 
Esky-Cheir, Konyah, Zonguldak . . . Furthermore, the 
Assumptionists took the rather bold step of transferring to 
Turkey their own novitiate and scholasticate: a novitiate 
was established at Phanaraki (1896-1904) and a scholasticate 
at Kady-Koy (1896-1914). This proved to be the beginning 
of an important intellectual apostolate. 

After Bulgaria and Turkey, the Assumptionists tried Russia. 
They first entered Russia in 1903, but could do no more than 
organize some sort of outposts; as neither schools nor 
parishes were looked upon favourably by the Russian Govern- 
ment, they were reduced to start student-hostels or mete 
chapels which did not have the status of a parish. Altogether, 
five posts were established, in what is now Leningrad, in 
Odessa, Vilno (now in Poland), Kiev and Makiewka, in the 
mining district of the Donetz. After the Bolshevik Revolution 
only one father was able to remain. Fr P. Neveu lived at 
Makiewka until 1926 ; he was then secretly consecrated bishop 
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and sent to Moscow to take charge of the Catholics in the 
Soviet capital, where he stayed till 1936. In that year, after 
a journey to Rome and Paris, he was refused the necessary 
return visa. In 1935 he had been joined by an American 
Assumptionist who came in the official capacity as chaplain 
to the American embassy. This father, Fr L. Braun, lived 
in Moscow throughout the war, after which his place was 
taken by another American. In 1947 an agreement was passed 
between the French and Russian Governments, in virtue of 
which a second Assumptionist, a Frenchman, was allowed 
to go to Moscow, to take charge of the only Catholic church 
in the city. He was recently expelled. 

Since we are dealing with Russia, we may mention here 
an ill-fated attempt which took place during the last war, 
when an Assumptionist was sent from Rumania to Odessa, 
at a time when the Rumanian army was occupying the town. 
That father re-opened a Catholic chapel and stayed in the 
city after the Russian victory. What happened to him after- 
wards is obscure. It seems that he was left alone for about 
a year ; he was then brought to trial on some pretext or other 
and condemned : as far as is known, he is still alive but working 
in a concentration camp. 

The next country into which the Assumptionists were 
admitted was Rumania. In 1923 two religious started a minor 
seminary and a public chapel (Byzantine rite) at Blaj, centre 
of the Byzantine Catholics in Transylvania. In 1924 the 
bishop of Oradea, Mgr Freatiu, invited them to help run a 
secondary school at Beius, where they also opened a public 
chapel and a minor seminary. In 1934 a residence was founded 
in Bucharest, with the main idea of contacting members of 
the University, professors and students. No parishes were 
ever taken, for the secular clergy are more numerous than in 
Bulgaria : all that was needed was some kind of intellectual 
activity in the diverse spheres of teaching, which the secular 
clergy were not able to undertake easily. 

After Rumania, Yugoslavia : in 1925 a parish was founded 
in Belgrade, the capital. This, with the residence going with 
it, is the only house in Yugoslavia. It is still active at the 
present tirne. 

After Yugoslavia, Greece. The opening of a religious 
house in Athens dated back to 1934. But that was not the 
first time that the Assumptionists had been in touch with 
Greeks. In Turkey itself they ministered among many residents 
of Greek origin and language. They had had at Koum-Kapou 
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a minor seminary for Greek boys, which was transferred to 
the neighbourhood of Athens during the first war, so that 
for about five years (1914-1919) there had been several 
Assumptionists near Athens. Nevertheless, that had always 
been considered as temporary. Another point, however, 
needs mentioning: in 1912 an Assumptionist had been 
appointed Latin archbishop of Athens. Fr L. Petit had been 
entrusted some time before with the organization of a synod 
of Armenian bishops: the efficiency of that snyod and the 
wide knowledge of all Eastern problems that Fr Petit dis- 
played brought him to the fore. He was archbishop of Athens 
from 1912 to 1926 when he retired. He died a year later, 1927, 
with the title of archbishop of Corinth. Now, Mer Petit had 
always kept with him two or three Assumptionists as 
secretaries, so that Athens had been in fact a centre of 
Assumptionist influence long before the formal opening of 
a house there. This came in 1934, with a residence in Athens, 
which comprised at first a kind of apostolic school—with 
Latin rite only. Several Latin parishes were adopted later on: 
at Pireaus, Naxos, Volo, and a novitiate for Assumptionist 
recruits had recently been opened at Naxos. The influence 
of the Assumptionists has also grown with the consecration 
of one of them as bishop. Fr A. Vuccino, a Hellene-born 
Assumptionist, had been secretary to Mgr Petit in Athens. 
In 1937 he became Latin bishop of Syros, an island in the 
Cyclades, and in 1945 was promoted to Corfu as archbishop. 

We have now finished with the expansion of the 
Assumptionists’ apostolate for the reunion of Christendom 
as far as the East is concerned.! There remains to consider 
their more intellectual kind of apostolate. Its ultimate goal 
is of course, like all work for Christian unity, apostolic, but 
its immediate aim is strictly scholarly : it tends at publishing 
first-hand studies of Oriental theology, particularly from a 
historical point of view. As we have seen, the founder of the 
Assumptionists, Fr D’Alzon, had that sort of work in view 
as early as 1863 ; it was put into practice in 1897. 

As professor in the Assumptionist study-house established 
at Kady-Koy, Mgr Petit had made Eastern theology and 
history his speciality and in 1897 he launched a review devoted 
to those subjects. A few fathers were later detached from 


1Among other occasional activities, the Eucharistic Congress held in 
Jerusalem in 1893 was suggested and planned by the Assumptionists, 
with the avowed aim of bringing together representatives of the various 
Catholic rit s and promoting better knowledge of the Eastern Churches. 
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the scholasticate, formed the ‘Institut Francais d’Etudes 
Byzantines’ and set to work exclusively upon the history 
and theology of the Eastern Churches. Little by little, an 
extensive library was gathered. The review, called at first 
Echos d’Orient, is now known as Revue des Etudes Byzantines ; it 
is a quarterly published in French and has achieved a world- 
wide fame for its high standard of scholarship. In 1937, on 
account of difficulties in Turkey, that centre of studies was 
moved to Bucharest, and again, in 1946, from Bucharest to Paris. 

In practice the Assumptionist scholars working at the 
Byzantine studies number four or five at the centre itself— 
now, Paris—and a varying number of others in diverse houses. 
They have acquired a great influence: by the review itself, 
by the books published, by the part taken in the foundation 
of the Oriental Institute in Rome, which is now run by the 
Society of Jesus, by their prominence in the International 
Congresses of Byzantine Studies and by their teaching Oriental 
theology in some Catholic Universities. To give one instance 
of their achievements, we may mention that the only detailed 
synthesis of Oriental theology ever published is due to an 
Assumptionist (Theologia Lcclesiarum Orientalium, in five 
volumes, by Fr M. Jugie). The present director of the group, 
Fr V. Laurent, is one of the few specialists of Byzantine 
numismatics ; Fr S. Salaville is a well-known writer on liturgy ; 
Fr R. Janin is a recognized authority on the topography of 
Byzantium ; and Fr V. Grumel—to cite a few names—on 
the history of the patriarchate of Constantinople. 

It is noteworthy that these scholars desired to remain in 
touch with a practical apostolate. In 1922 they inspired the 
launching of a quarterly of information on the Eastern 
Churches, called L’ Union des Eglises, a title which was altered 
later to L’ Unité del’ Eglise. It was published in France till 1938. 

What has happened to those various activities in recent 
years makes a sad tale. Of all the countries considered, only 
Greece and Turkey are on our side of the ‘Iron Curtain’. 
In all others great changes are to be expected. That is not all, 
for Turkey too, after the first war, underwent a revolution, 
which progressively tried to wipe out all religious pi opaganda. 
The régime instaured by Kemal Ataturk was definitely hostile 
to all religions. It was thus in Turkey that difficulties started 
and houses were, perforce, closed down. To-day there are 
no more than two houses left in Turkey, one in Kady-Koy 
and one in Ankara, the capital; the Institute of Byzantine 
Studies left Kady-Koy for Bucharest in 1937. 
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The communist governments in a number of other countries 
have also, and more recently, obliged the Assumptionists to 
suppress other houses. In Russia, there is now one American 
religious in Moscow. In Bulgaria the great college at Plovdiy 
was closed in 1948 after a bill had been passed concerning 
private schools. Al! non-Bulgarian fathers were expelled, 
As for the Bulgarian religious, they are running, in Plovdiv, 
the only seminary which is tolerated by the authorities and 
have taken temporary charge of some parishes which used 
to be staffed, before the expulsions, by Passionists of Dutch 
nationality. In Rumania, the plight is worse. Schools have 
been forcibly expropriated and non-Rumanian fathers expelled, 
while the Rumanian religious are in hiding or in prison, 
all their houses and chapels having been confiscated. In Yugo- 
slavia, some Yugoslav religious are still on the parish in 
Belgrade. 

A result of such events has been that the Assumptionist 
houses on the continent, in France, Belgium or Holland, 
have on their staff a number of priests who have spent years 
in the East and remain interested in their former work. 
Accordingly, more than in the past, the Assumptionists are 
directing their thoughts towards labouring for unity in these 
countries. Hitherto, they were busy in the East itself; now 
that the East has closed its door, some of them are being 
active in the West, though, it goes without saying, with other 
methods. That is particularly to be noticed in Holland and 
France. In Holland they founded in 1948 a quarterly devoted 
to the Eastern Churches, Het Christelijk Oosten. In France, 
Paris is now the seat of the Institute of Byzantine Studies, 
and an Assumptionist is secretary to the French edition of 
Unitas, the Roman magazine for questions concerning 
unity. 

We would like to conclude by bringing to light upon what 
pririciples the Assumptionists have, to all appearances, based 
their approach to the problems of Christian unity. An apostolate 
on such a large scale as theirs cannot but rest upon clear-cut 
ideas and be controlled by them. In the present case, five 
points seem prominent. 

The first principle would be that, as regards Christian 
reunion, the Eastern—and more particularly the Byzantine— 
Churches should be given top-priority. The Assumptionists 
have houses in England, Holland and America, but they 
have never attempted anything in these non-Catholic countries 
that bears comparison with their effort in the East. 
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Secondly, they think—although this could not be put into 
practice by everybody and is not meant to be exclusive— 
that it is more urgent to go to the East and work for unity 
there than to write or talk about it here. Obviously, to make 
propaganda for unity is needed everywhere, for everywhere 
there are prejudices. Nevertheless, more important is the 
wotk done on the spot: it gives a better knowledge of con- 
ditions and mentality in the East, and it is, perhaps, more 
immediately effective. 

Thirdly, their practical method consists of strengthening 
the existing structure of the Catholic communities, to whatever 
tite these may belong. Where the Byzantine rite is practised 
we should do our best to promote its better knowledge and 
to ensure the development of a Catholic life founded upon 
that rite and the theology which underlies it. We could not, 
however, limit ourselves to that: owing to historical cir- 
cumstances, the Latin rite is, too, practised in the East, mainly, 
though not exclusively, by groups of central European origin, 
which, like the Byzantine Catholics, need to be ministered 
to and supported. That means maintaining and developing 
both rites. 

Fourthly, one may surmise that such a practice implies 
a certain notion of rite. A rite is related with a culture from 
which it has evolved. In the case of the Byzantine rite, the 
culture of the Byzantine Empire provides the historical 
source of its main characteristics. But is a rite necessarily 
linked with a modern national culture ? To come to a point, 
is a Rumanian Catholic who worships according to the 
Byzantine rite more at one with the history and the present 
‘mind’ of his country than his Catholic neighbour who 
worships according to the Latin rite? Many—I suppose— 
would say, yes. In the main, the Assumptionists would say, 
not necessarily. Because a rite, say, for Rumania, whether 
it is Byzantine or Latin, is the outcome of the theological 
culture of a medieval society, in one case the Byzantine 
Empire, in the other the Frankish Empire, neither of which 
is identical with modern Rumania. Consequently, in their 
use of the rites, whether Byzantine or Latin, the Assumptionists 
are guided by empirical circumstances: they use them as 
local customs, without any prejudice either way. 

Finally, the Assumptionists insist time and again upon 
the objective value of doctrinal and historical truth. In working 
for unity—to whatever communion one may belong—it is 
possible to uphold two attitudes. Some would rather lay 
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stress upon a su'table union of hearts within diverging 
doctrinal views, whereas others would emphasize the 
necessity of doctrinal unity even to achieve complete union 
of hearts. The Assumptionists have definitely adopted the 
latter attitude. Hence an insistence that theological and 
historical studies are a necessary prerequisite to a lasting 
reunion. By a better knowledge of the circumstances which 
brought schism about, an effective method for healing it 
may be discovered ; and by assimilating the doctrinal tradition 
of the Eastern Churches—such as it is to be found in its 
great Doctors—we shall ultimately show that, on the whole, 
it is radically identical with the Latin tradition: they are 
two distinct expressions of the same faith. 


Dr G. H. TAvArD, A.A. 


This paper was originally read at an E.C.Q. Study Circle 
on 25th November 1950.—THE Eprror. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


In this issue we deal with Rome, the Middle East and 
Finland. We hope to comment on events in the U.S.S.R. 
next time.—TuHE Eprror. 


ROME 

A CONFERENCE ON CureisTIAN UNiITy AT GROTTAFERRATA 

During 19th-z2nd September 1950, a group of twenty- 
five Catholic priests, both from the secular and the regular 
clergy, of different nationalities gathered together at the 
Old Greek monastery of Grottaferrata outside Rome under 
the leadership of Father C. Boyer, s.j., the president of Unitas 
and Prefect of Studies of the Gregorian University, to discuss 
the problems of Christian Unity and to report on their own 
work and experiences in this field of labour. Nine of their 
number read papers at the meeting. 
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The conferences took place in the large library of the 
monastery and were presided over by Father Boyer, the 
Archimandrite Isidoro Croce was present throughout. During 
the morning of the first day Mgr Calavassy, the Catholic 
bishop of the Byzantine rite from Athens, who happened 
to be in Rome, gave the meeting a very lively account of the 
establishment of his Greek Catholics in Athens and the 
present development of his work. 

The list of the subjects discussed and the names of the 
authors of the papers read are as follows. 

Father C. Boyer, s.j., spoke about Unitas, he also gave 
some account of the Gicumenical Movement both before 
and after Amsterdam, 1948. 

Pére C. Dumont, o.r., spoke of the relation between the 
centre of ‘Istina’ and Russian Orthodox theologians. 

Dom Bede Winslow read a paper on the work and aims 
@ the E.C.O. 

Dom Columba Cary-Elwes spoke on the reunion problem 
in England. He was mainly concerned to explain the English 
religious position and the Anglican Church. 

Father S. Morillo, s.j., gave an account of his work in 
spreading a knowledge of the Christian East in Spain. 

Father G. van den Berk, A.a., gave a very full report on 
the Apostolate of Unity in Holland. 

The Abbé Chavaz, of Geneva, dealt with the relations 
between Christian Confessions in Switzerland. 

Dom Victor Warnach, of Maria Laach, spoke of the 
development of contacts between Catholics and Evangelicals 
in Germany. 

Father Courtney Murray, s.j., of Woodstock College, 
spoke on the position of Catholics and Protestants in the 
U.S.A. 

On the morning of the last day the members of the Con- 
ference were received in audience by the Holy Father at 
Castel Gandolfo. His Holiness spoke to each in turn and gave 
his blessing to their work. 

This is the first large gathering of Catholic clergy to discuss 
in a specialist way the current problems of Christian Unity. 
The meeting together, the pooling of experiences and the 
general agreement that emerged after views had been 
expounded quite frankly was most satisfactory. A small 
committee a three was formed whose duty it will be to 
prepare for future meetings :—Pére C. Boyer, s.j., Pére C. 
Dumont, o.p., and Dom O. Rousseau. 
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The key to the names of those who took part in the 
conference as seen in the photograph, is as follows : 
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H.H. Pope Pius XII. 

Archimandrite, Isidoro Croce of Grottaferrata. 

P. C. Boyer, s.J., President of Unitas. 

P. C. Dumont, o.pP. 

P. Carlo Balic, o.F.M., Rector of the Antonianum. 

P. Teodoro Minisci, Prior of Grottaferrata. 

P. Emile Herman, s.j., Rector of the Oriental Institute. 
Dom Victor Warnach. 

P. J. Hamer, o.p., of la Sarte, Belgium. 

P. R. Rouquette, s.jJ., an editor of Etudes. 

Abbé Chavaz. 

P. Ignazio Pecoraro, a monk of Grottaferrata. 

Abbé Beaudoin of Liége. 

P. G. van den Berk, a.a. 

P. Michel, 0.F.M.cap., of Ciney, Belgium. 

P. Courtney Murray, s.J. 

Dom Bede Winslow. 

Dom Columba Cary-Elwes of Ampleforth. 

P. Bede MacEachen, s.a., Superior of S. Onofrio, Rome. 
P. Salvatore Butler, s.a., English Secretary of Unitas. 
Dom Clement Lialine of Chevetogne, Belgium. 

P. S. Morillo, s.J. 

P. Louis Bouyer, Cong. of the Oratory. 

P. Maurice Villain. 

P. Yves Congar, o.P. 

P. D. Lathoud, a.a., French Secretary of Unitas. 
Dom O. Rousseau, Editor of Ivénikon. 

>. Renato Pasini, 0.c.p. of Vercelli. 
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St PETER’Ss 


The Byzantine Liturgy at St Peter’s on Sunday, 26th 
November 1950, was celebrated by H.B. the Melkite Patriarch 
of Antioch, Maximus IV, the Holy Father presiding at the 
. throne and giving the blessing in Greek. Some twenty, 
bishops and priests, concelebrated with the patriarch (see 
illustrations). A variety of languages were used at the cele- 
bration, Greek, Old Slav, Rumanian and Arabic. It is said 
that 50,000 people were present. 
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MIDDLE EAST 
THE SYNOD OF THE CATHOLIC MELKITE CHURCH 


The Holy Synod was held at the patriarchal residence at 
Ain-Traz during zoth-26th August 1950. His Beatitude the 
Patriarch Maximus IV presided, fourteen bishops were 
present, four had excused themselves for reasons of health. 

The following is a summary, giving the most important 
of the Acta taken by kind permission from Le Lien (September 
—October 1950). 


NMEISTLIN DVI 


Abas A401 Y YAR 


QuEsTIONS OF CANON LAw 


1. The new marriage legislation (Motu proprio of 22nd 
February 1949) has given rise to several difficulties. A 
request for further explanations was asked for from the 
S. Congregation of the Eastern Church. 

The ruling on the organization and procedure of Eccles- 
iastical Tribunals (of 6th January 1950) was examined. The 
necessity to establish a Collegiate Tribunal of three judges 
was noted. The eventual erection of Regional Tribunals 
was envisaged for a group of eparchies. The Fathers of 
the synod, however, considered that in the interests of 
the poor it would be better for each eparchy to retain its 
own tribunal in ordinary matters, but that all bishops 
should be free, on common agreement, to establish 
joint tribunals. 

| 3. Concerning the election of members for a Permanent 

Synod (required by Canon 86). 

The composition of this body consists of :— 
President: His Beatitude the Patriarch; Mgr Joseph 
Kallas and Mgr Euthymios ; Mgr Pater Medawar (chosen 
by the patriarch) and Mgr Antony Faraq (chosen by 
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the Fathers of the synod) ; co-opted as a fifth member ; 
Mgr Dyonisios Kfoury (should the patriarch be in 
Egypt) and Mer Philip Nabaal (should the patriarch be 
in Syria or the Lebanon). 


LiTURGICAL QUESTIONS 
I. 


The Synod had decided in 1949 to observe the feasts 
of SS. Cyril and Methodius on 11th May, and St Josophat 
of Polotsk, martyr, on 12th November. It was also 
decided to commemorate, St Maron (14th February), 
St Jerome (15th June), and St Augustine (28th August). 
At first it was suggested to keep St Maron on the day he 
is honoured by the Maronites, but since all the other 
Byzantine Horologia kept him on goth February this 
date was fixed upon. 

The proposal of the committee for liturgical books 
to publish the revised and new edition of the Arab 
Typicon (1909), of Mgr Cyril Rizk was adopted. 

A commission of liturgical chant was established to 
deal with the printing of the new Arab translation of 
the Horologion. Its aim is to adapt the texts, that 
are most commonly used, to the traditional tones of 
the psalter. This will especially apply to the troparia of 
Sundays and the principal feasts. More complicated tones 
for special occasions will not be thereby ruled out. 
Certain small abuses in the liturgical rites were reported. 
Notice will be taken in directives to the clergy lest they 
grow. 

A sub-committee was set up to study the administration 
of the sacrament of unction for the sick, with particular 
reference to the blessing of the oil. 


_ The same prescriptions in regard to fasting and abstinence 


were given for 1951 as had pertained in 1949 and 1950; 
each bishop having the power to dispense the fast in the 
interest of his people. 


QUESTIONS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Concerning the spiritual help for the emigrés in America. 
Mgr Athanasius Toutounji, metropolitan of Homs and 
Yabroud, who had been sent as patriarchal visitor to 
Brazil and the Argentine gave a most interesting report 
of the situation. The patriarch was asked to continue 
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the efforts, already begun, to establish an episcopal 
organization. Catholic Melkites number some 40,000 
in North America and some 100,000 in South America. 
Concerning priests of the Byzantine rite who belong to 
Latin Religious Congregations. Their position still 
remains undecided as regards their jurisdiction. The 
synod asked the patriarch to persue the question and 
find some solution. 

The seminary of the Annunciation in Ain Traz. 

The report for the first two years was satisfactory with 
regard to late vocations and the married clergy :—Five 
priests had been ordained; two for Hauran, one for 
Beirut, one for Sidon and one for St John of Akka. 
Eight new candidates had presented themselves for the 
beginning of the new scholastic year in addition to those 
who had already done their first year. 


THE SYRIAN CONSTITUTION 


The new Syrian Constitution which set down that Islam 
was to be the official religion of the State caused concern 
among the Christian minorities. Both Catholic and Orthodox 
leaders have rallied round the Catholic Melkite Patriarch, 
H. B. Maximus IV, who organized a joint Christian Com- 


| mittee to study the question and place their demands before 





the Constitutional Assembly. Discussions were carried on 
from the beginning of 1950 till August. We here summarize 
the pertinent articles of the amended Constitution (5th 
September 1950) from Le Lien. 

Preamble :—since the majority of the population are Moslems 


the State declares its attachment to the religion of Islam. 


ARTICLE 3 


—The President of the Republic shall follow the religion 
of Islam. 

—Moslem laws shall be the principal source of legislation. 
—Liberty of worship is assured. 

—The personal status of religious communities is safe- 


guarded. 


ARTICLE 28. LipeErRTY oF INSTRUCTION 


—In all private primary schools the State programme 
must be adhered to. It allows, however, instruction in 
supplementary matters. 
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—In private secondary schools, the law insists that the 
State programme be adhered to. 

—In all State schools religious teaching is of obligation, 
each group of children being instructed according to their 
respective Faiths. 


THE Coptic CHURCH OUTSIDE EGypr 


The following is an interesting summary registering the 
position of the Coptic Church to-day. 

The Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria, H. B. Amba Yussuf 
II, has bishops representing him; in South Africa, where 
they claim 300,000 faithful, Palestine, and the Sudan. The 
link between the autonomous Ethiopian Church and the 
Coptic Mother Church is now strengthened by the students 
of Addis Ababa being sent to complete their studies at the 
Coptic seminary in Egypt. 

This turning of the faithful in so many distant lands for 
spiritual guidance to the see of Alexandria is thus enhancing 
the prestige of the native Christian Church in Egypt both 
nationally and internationally in Africa and the Middle East. 

J.R.F. 


FINLAND 

KARELIAN REHABILITATION 1949-50 

Despite intrigues against the bill on Karelian reconstruction 
before the Riksdag throughout 1949, when it came up for its 
final hearing at the end of the year, 14th December 1949, 
it was passed without any detrimental snags against the 
status of the Established Orthodox Church. However, con- 
trary to regular custom of a few years ago, no Orthodox 
hierarch yet attended the presidential ball on St Nicholas’s 
Day, 6th December 1949 to fete Finnish Independence. The 
Catholic vicar apostolic, Monsignor Cobben and the Jewish 
Archrabbi Berlinger were present with Lutheran dignitaries. 
The state has sanctioned fourteen new parishes for the 
Karelians, winding up the eighteen emergency évacué con- 
gregations called after localities beyond the present ceded 
frontiers. The building of new churches may now begin; 
although there is no hope of reclaiming churches secularized 
and profaned after the civil war. Much of this rehabilitation 
at present appears to be only on paper. At the town of St 
Michel, now registered as a regularized parish, no mention 
of the Orthodox is found among churches in the telephone 
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| directory, and the only Orthodox church has been sacked 
and closed for the past thirty-one odd years. It is boarded up 
so drastically that no faithful can approach even to pray 
within its precincts, see photograph. 

1950 was the four hundredth anniversary of Helsingfors 
(1550). It is significant that topical souvenirs of the metropolis 
always managed carefully to exclude the city’s two finest 
historic Orthodox churches, but not Lutheran churches, 
from photographic brochures, etc. However, it is fortunate 
they survived a campaign to demolish the Cathedral about 
the 1920's. 


FREEDOM FOR RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


One cannot speak too highly of the steadying Christian 
influence of the Finnish Broadcasting Company, who allot 
tegular hours for Orthodox and Lutheran services (Finnish 
and Swedish) on week days as well as Sundays and festivals. 
For many scattered Karelians this is their only contact with 
the Mother Church. Numbers of nominal Evangelicals, no 
longer practising churchgoers—but by no means wilful 
apostates—do tune into the Word of God, which would 
otherwise be preached at empty pews. 

Certain provision is being made in some Finnish schools 
for Orthodox children to be taught their own Catechism 
age to the general Scripture syllabus. Mutsatis 
mutandis this concession would probably be considered 
inadequate both by Catholics anywhere and by the Syro- 
Indian Church at its nadir during the struggle against the 
Hinduizing menace of Dewan Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar. 
But both Catholics and Syro-Indians rally to maintain their 
church schools with a vigilance that is sadly lacking among 
the Finnish Orthodox. 


CaTHOLIC OPpporRTUNITIES 


No objection has ever been raised to the Catholic minority 
in Finland not only maintaining its own excellent nuns’ 
schools, but also witnessing to the Faith in their daily contact 
with non-Catholic children. It cannot be emphasized strongly 
or often enough that—despite a certain inscrutability in the 
Finnish outlook—there is no conscious antipathy to Latin 
Catholicism, identified in the popular mind with the medieval 
Drang nach Osten of the Prussian Knights and crusaders 
in their Catholic or Lutheran phase. Catholic Finlanders have 
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even spoken of Catholicism and Lutheranism as some sort 
of corollaries, in contrast to exotic and ‘mystical’ Orthodoxy | 
The disinterested generosity of Vatican relief for Finnish 
children, when Finland stood utterly alone during the war, 
will not lightly be forgotten by a nation with such a hard 
memory of its friends or foes. 


StrupIuM CATHOLICUM FENNIZ: 


A new Catholic Dominican centre for Scandinavia is being 
organized, with its headquarters at Helsingfors, Boulevard 12. 
It will seek to further closer relationship between the Holy 
See and Scandinavia, and promote French literature in its 
more up-to-date and less secularist vein. 


MOoNASTICISM 


In 1949 Sweden abolished its Lutheran proscription against 
monasteries, which had a salutary effect on Scandinavia as 
a whole. No laws actually prohibit the wearing of religious 
habits in Finland, and Orthodox monks courageously continue 
to travel in public in regular costume. Nuns are not em- 
barrassed or molested, since they pass as Lutheran deaconesses, 
nurses, etc. Otherwise public opinion has long ago ridiculed 
and stared out all but the most adamant secular clergy from 
ever wearing any distinctive clerical dress whatsoever outside 
church. Orthodox monachism is fighting a losing battle in 
Finland, and every year brings it nearer its own extinction, 
without any hostile external pressure being to blame. 


A Furrrinc OpportruNITty FOR THE FINNISH CHURCH TO 
EMERGE FROM Her LonG IsoOLATION 


Abbot Peter of Konevitsa’s visit to Britain in 1949 was 
the first gleam of hope. One or two of the most promising 
Konevitsan novices were forthwith invited to England 
(1949-50) to test their vocations in Anglican religious com- 
munities. It was hoped to develop a Konevitsan skit around 
the Anglican College Walsingham, in conjunction with the 
Orthodox chapel there, the Orthodox already in U.K. and 
Archbishop Sawa of Grodno, an old friend of Walsingham, 
Finland and Valamo. 

But the Orthodox in Britain and their sympathizers did 
not support the venture adequately,! and the novices returned 
abruptly. Moreover the Elders of Valamo, and other Orthodox 


1 There is doubtless some explanation on the Anglican side.—EDITOR. 
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Finns under their influence, looked askance at all this ‘sudden’ 
Fenno-Anglican fraternization. It should be recalled that 
Valamo, despite its conservatism, once sent an eikon of its 
Founders SS. Sergios and Germanos with its blessing to 
Amay at their foundation. Furthermore, as the Church of 
Finland (Lutheran) has given much publicity to its inter- 
communion with the Church of England, insular Finnish 
Orthodoxy is bound to be more reserved towards Anglicanism 
than other Orthodox Churches not in her situation. Decades 
of excessive vernacularizing since the Revolution—eliminating 
Slavonic use in the Church and ‘Scandia’ or Nordic /ingua 
franca from public life—has further complicated ‘psychological 
imponderables’ and militated against interesting Finns in 
any cecumenical or ‘ultra-Bothnian’ co-operation proceeding 
from the East or the West. 


RECONCILIATION OF FINNISH CHURCH WITH MOSCOVIAN 
PATRIARCHATE 


Again adjourned sine die. It is a rare event for the Finnish 
Church to convene év éxkAnoig. The fifth synod was held 
at Kuopio in August--fifteen years since the last, not counting 
an emergency gathering in 1942. The assembly determined 
to press vernacularizing until every incumbent knows Finnish. 
Regarding the See of Moscow’s proposals mutually to 
tegularize Finland’s autokephalous status, the Finnish Church 
decided to postpone the question till the next synod. Valamon 
Monastery, and Konevits did not send representatives to 
the synod, on instructions from the Metropolitan Gregory 
of Leningrad, @ propos Abbot Peter’s report on the insolvency 
of Konevitsan Monastery, the synod suggested sending his 
Russian monks to Valamo and converting the premises into 
a rural institute for the Finnish Church Home Mission. 


VASSILY JAMES. 














NEWS AND COMMENTS 


As usual we announce the Octave of Prayer for Christian 
Unity, 18th-—25th January. We have every reason for believing 
that as a result of the Holy Year this time of prayer will be 
better observed than ever before. 


CONCERNING THE E.C.Q. 


We owe readers an apology for being very behind hand 
in bringing out an index. In this issue there will be the index 
for 1947-48 and during 1951 that for 1949-50; Volumes 
VII and VIII. 

We must again urge that every effort should be made to 
increase our subscriptions. In order to keep the review afloat 
we should have a regular sale of 1,000 copies. Please do all 
you can to help. 

We suggest that with a little keenness group subscriptions 
could be organized. Students at a University or in a seminary 
could club together and pay a joint subscription. It is en- 
couraging to hear from our London Agent that he has sold 
out all the copies of the Autumn issue for 1950. 

A monk, wishing to complete his set of E.C.Q., has asked 
us if any reader would be so kind as to send to the Editor 
any or all of the copies mentioned below : 


E.C. Numbers of Pax (1931-35)—all. 


E.C.Q., Vol. I and Vol. 1I—all. 
Vol. III, No. 1. 
Vol. IV, Nos. 2, 3. 


SoME CONTEMPORARIES 

The Pontifical Mission for Palestine. We have just received 
an illustrated report for 1950 of the work being done. Relief 
is still urgently needed. Write to Right Rev. Mgr Thomas 
J. MacMahon, 144 Gonrand Avenue, Beirut, Labanon. 


Unitas, JULY-SEPTEMBER 1950 


We will review Unitas later, but we would call attention 
to the report given of Professor Alivizatos’s comments on 
the Instructions of the Holy Office on the cecumenical 
movement (vid. p. 230). We hope in another issue to have 
some more Greek Orthodox comment on this. 

The Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius (52 Ladbroke 
Grove, London W.11), has published a small book On the 
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Invocation of the Name of Jesus by a Monk of the Eastern Church, 
25. 6d. This is a short treatise on the prayer of Jesus definitely 
meant to instruct Western Christians in the use of this 
devotion. It is a most helpful spiritual practice and this book 
will ensure that it is better known and used. It is perhaps 
specially suited to the sort of life most people have to live 
these days. 


‘EASTERN Days’ 

In his encyclical Rerum Orientalium (1928), Pope Pius XI 
not only gave encouragement to the Oriental Institute which 
had been established eleven years before by Pope Benedict 
XV (by the Moto proprio Orientis Catholici in 1917), but he 
urged on all places of ecclesiastical education that there should 
be one professor who could explain to those preparing for 
the priesthood the history, liturgies, theology and canon law 
of the Eastern Churches, at least in an elementary way. 
Because says the pope, “In this way from the consciousness 
of Oriental doctrines and rites in the minds of the young 
priests not a little profit is to be expected for the Church— 
profit not only to the advantage of the Orientals, but also 
for the Western clergy itself, who will thus naturally more 
adequately understand Catholic theology and Latin discipline, 
while conceiving a more ardent love for the true spouse of 
Christ, whose enchanting comeliness in the diversity of the 
various rites they would thus perceive in greater wealth and 
splendour’ (Rerum Orientalium. Eng. trans. p. 12). 

With a mind to spread, in so far as may be, this knowledge 
to the ordinary faithful Pius XI also recommended the 
organizing of ‘Eastern Days’. The main features of these 
being the celebration of some Oriental liturgy, with a talk 
in preparation and perhaps some papers read and discussed 
in the evening. 

The observance of such days was specially commended 
by the present pope in Orientalis Ecclesiae (Eng. trans. C.T.S., 
pp. 20-21). Pope Pius XII considers this a work for the 
members of Catholic Action and other associations. 

What follows will have a bearing on this subject raising, 
maybe, a discussion that we hope will lead to something of a 
permanent nature. 


THE ForpHAM CONFERENCE ON EASTERN RITES AND 
LiruRGIES 

It is now twelve years since the first annual oriental con- 
ference was held in New York, under the auspices of Fordham 
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University. The first day of each conference is devoted to 
addresses on various aspects of the significance of the Christian 
East and on the second day an oriental Mass is solemnly 
celebrated in St Patrick’s Cathedral. In 1950, for example, 
there were addresses on the reunion problem in general, on 
the causes of the schism and on the Russian Church, and 
Mass was sung, a large congregation of all rites assisting, in 
the Armenian rite. 

It would seem that the time is now ripe for something of 
the sort in Great Britain, say for oriental days, when there 
could be one or two addresses, a discussion or question-and- 
answer meeting, maybe sometimes a small display of eikons 
and the like, and of course a celebration of the Divine Liturgy. 
We now have resident in the country several Russian and a 
number of Ukrainian and other rriests, with Ukrainian laity 
scattered all over the place. 

Such days could be more than once a year, and most 
emphatically should not be confined to London or any other 
single place : Nottingham, P!ymouth, Cambridge, Manchester 
ot wherever else the local ordinary approved, and even in 
much smaller places where the conditions might be specially 
favourable. Equally emphatically, oriental days should be at 
a ‘popular’ level. The expert and knowledgeable people have 
got their E.C.Q., their Oxford conferences, and other 
resources: ordinary folk are at the mercy of the popular 
press, which still far too often is ‘all over the shop’ where 
eastern affairs are concerned. 

Where there are any Ukrainians, this would be a valuable 
way of helping to keep them in touch with their own 
traditions ; and of impressing on these poor exiles that their 
fellow Catholics are far from being unconcerned about either 
them or those traditions. While for the native Catholics of 
this country they would provide an occasion for getting 
better informed, for widening our minds and for helping 
our souls. 

At atime when, exteriorly at any rate, over half the Catholics 
of Eastern rite have been forced away from Catholic unity, 
it is very noticeable how the Holy See has in various ways 
emphasized the accidental variousness of the Church, her 
lack of uniformity, almost as if variations of practice and 
tradition otherwise of little practical significance should be 
kept and treasured for their own sake. As indeed many ot 
us think they should be. That is not at all the ordinary 
westerner’s idea of Catholicity in its external and disciplinary 
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aspects. And an occasional eastern day would be valuable for 
breaking down our complacency, our prejudice and our 
ignorance. The ‘civilized’ world is getting more and more 
uniform ; the Universal Church continues to maintain human 
variety. 

D.A. 


Suggestions along these lines have been advocated from 
time to time in the E.C.Q., the above perhaps being the 
most precise and detailed. The letter of Major Ward in the 
spring issue of 1950 was voicing similar ideas. 

It should be remembered, in fairness, that the Society of 
St John Chrysostom, before the war, did when ever possible 
arrange that if there was a priest of an Oriental rite visiting 
England he celebrated his liturgy in some well known church 
in London and that this fact was advertized. He also often 
organized an Eastern Day at one of the seminaries. 

During last November Father F. Wilcock, s.j., who was 
fora short time in England again, celebrated the Byzantine 
liturgy at Farm Street, and St Edmund’s Ware and at other 
places. 

In 1948 we took part in a week-end organized by the 


| Fisher Society at Cambridge; during the three days there 


was a Byzantine liturgy celebrated each morning by Father C. 
Sipovic and papers concerning the history and present day life 
in East and Central Europe were read. On Sunday the chapel was 
packed to overflowing. These occasional gatherings show 
what can be done. With Catholic priests and laity of the 
Byzantine rite in the country surely something of a permanent 
kind could be arranged :—say, a ‘Fordham Conference’ which 
met at different centres each year in rotation. At these centres 
local committees (may be only one or two people) should 
be formed so as to keep interest alive and prepare for the 
time when their turn came round again ! 

Thus the desire expressed by Pope Pius XI that the adoption 
of the Eastern rite by a Latin priest (when this is required of 
him) is the best way of understanding not only the liturgies 
but also the whole spirit and tradition of the Christian East. 
The same thing can be said of the laity who assist frequently 
at these liturgies. And this, the same pope says, ‘is of no little 
good for the Church’. 

_ Just a word about the photographs that are meant to 
illustrate these remarks. 
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The photographs of the Byzantine liturgy at St Peter’s speak 
for themselves. This is certainly the liturgy that we are most 
used to see celebrated in our Latin churches and it is takin 
place on an increasing scale in many parts of Europe a 
America. The liturgy celebrated at the Fordham Conference 
in 1950 was of the Armenian rite. The photograph shows the 
Vardapet Pascal Maljian at the high altar at St Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York. 

The other two photographs are of special interest. Through 
the circumstances of history most Catholics in the Far East 
follow the Roman rite in Latin, south India is the exception. 
Here are two groups of Syro-Indian Catholics, one of which 
follows the East Syrian rite, the others the West Syrian 
(that of Antioch). 

It would seem to be quite within future possibilities that 
in view of the independence of the Asiatic nations from 
European influence the Church were to make use of Eastern 
rites. The fact that it is in the tradition of these rites to use 
the vernacular language at least for the part of the service 
used by the people, and that they are an ancient and authentic 
Eastern Christian way of worship count to their advantage. 

The photographs ; the first shows Mar Serverios (of the 
West Syrian rite) celebrating his liturgy during an ‘Eastern 
Day’ at the Papal seminary (Latin) of Kandy in Celyon. The 
second shows Mar Serverios and his chaplain with the rector 
of the seminary and the students who formed the choir for 
the Antochene liturgy. 

This is quite a new move among Catholics in Asia and one 
of importance. 


OBITUARY 


Dom Placid de Meester died on 28th November, 1950. He 
was a monk of Maredsous and had been for years at the Greek 
College, Rome. 

He was an authority on Byzantine liturgy, theology and 
monastic studies. He has been a generous supporter of the 
E.C.Q. for which he wrote a series of articles on the Byzantine 
liturgy in 1938. R.I.P. 





We hear with regret of the death of Professor S. L. Frank 
as we go to press. We hope to give some appreciation of his 
work in a future issue. R.LP. 
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THE ORTHODOX CHURCH AT ST MICHEL (MIKKEL]I) 


—pillaged and used as a Finnish army dump since the 

Independence, bombed in the last war by the enemy (a 

legitimate target, between the station and cantonment). 

The charity of your prayers are asked that it may be 
restored. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


atholicism. A Study of Dogma in relation to the Corporate 
Destiny of Mankind by H. de Lubac, s.j. (Burns Oates 
j and Washbourne.) Pp. 283. 15,5. 


f This study of Catholicism by Pére de Lubac is a sign of 
fhe return of theology to the study of the Fathers, particularly 
Mhe Greek Fathers in the line of Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen and St Gregory of Nyssa. In the French edition there 
ite notes on every page with references to the Fathers both 
of East and West, and of writers of every century up to 
the present day, which show the immense range of the author’s 
learning : but in this English edition, as is the way with 
English translations, the notes are mercilessly cut and relegated 
to the end of each chapter. There remain, however, over 
fifty pages of passages bearing on the main themes of the 
book printed in an appendix at the end, which will be found 
of the greatest value to all students to whom this aspect 
of Christian tradition is not familiar. The basic theme of the 
book is the doctrine of the organic unity of mankind, a con- 
ception which is common to a whole tradition, but which 
finds its best expression in St Gregory of Nyssa, the most 
important passages of whose writings are given in full. 
According to this theory mankind as a whole forms a single 
concrete unity—the Fathers interpret the lost sheep of the 
Parable to refer to this single body of mankind—or in the 
words of St Gregory of Nyssa ‘the whole of human nature 
ftom the first man to the last man is but one image of 
Sim who is’. 

§ It is this body of mankind which is the subject alike of 
Original Sin and of Redemption. Just as all men because 
pot t eir membership of this body inherit the guilt of original 
sin, so all men in virtue of the Incarnation and the Redeeming 
pAct of Christ acquire a title to redemption. In order that 
ithis title may be ratified, it is normally necessary for a man 
to receive baptism and the gift of Faith, but no man is excluded 
ftom the saving grace of Christ save through his own fault. 
hus Christ is the rightful head of all mankind, or as de 
Lubac says in a striking phrase, ‘Salvation for this body, for 
humanity, consists in its receiving the form of Christ’. 

But no man can belong to Christ who does not belong 
to the Church, for the Church is precisely the body of redeemed 
Mankind. The normal means of membership of the Church 
again is faith and baptism, and for all to whom these means 
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are offered they are a necessary means. But what of the millions 
who lived before the coming of Christ and the millions since 
his coming who have been outside the sphere of revelation? 
These also have a claim to be members of Christ, they have a 
supernatural destiny. The means for them are provided by 
the Natural Law, as for the Jews by the Mosaic Law; not 
that these means are in themselves sufficient, but that they 
are made the instruments of divine grace. It is possible there- 
fore to see in the ancient religions an philosophies of mankind, 
in so far as they are based on the Natural Law, a providential 
means by which men were to be brought to Christ, just as 
St Justin and Clement of Alexandria saw the Greek philoso- 
phers like Socrates and Heraclitus as pedagogues leading 
men to the knowledge of the true Word. 

In this view the whole of human history is seen as an 
organic process which culminates in the Incarnation and the 
establishment of the Church. The Church, as the body of 
Christ is the unique fulfilment of the ‘corporate destiny of 
mankind’. It is thus that the historical and social character 
of Christianity is revealed, and this revelation finds its 
expression in the Scriptures, both of the Old and the New 
Testament. The Scriptures reflect the history of all mankind, 
and mankind is seen progressing from under the Natural 
Law through the Mosaic Law to its fulfilment in Christ and 
the Church. It is in this sense that the phrase Extra Ecclesiam 
nulla salus must be understood. No man can be saved except 
as a member of Christ and of the Church, but this member- 
ship. may be either visible by means of explicit faith and 
Sacramental communion, or it may be invisible by means 
of implicit faith and desire for communion. But it is in this 
one, visible Church of Christ, which is the Catholic Church, 
that mankind can alone fulfil its destiny. 

This outline of its main theme can only faintly suggest 
the full riches of its treatment as a whole. Pére de Lubac 
shows its application in the sphere of the Sacraments and of 
the Scriptures, of the Apostolate and in regard to our eternal 
destiny. It transforms one’s conception of Catholicism, so 
that it is seen to be co-extensive with the destiny of mankind. 
“To see in Catholicism one religion among others, one system 
among others, even if it be added that it is the only true 
religion, the only system that works, is to mistake its very 
nature, or at least to stop at the threshold. Catholicism 1s 
religion itself. It is the form that humanity must put on in 
order finally to be itself.’ These words may be taken as 4 
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summary of the main theme of the book, but the reader must 
| go to the book itself to see how it is worked out in relation 
|to the most pressing problems of the present day. 

| 


Dom BEDE GRIFFITHS. 
| 
Sacramentum Futuri by Jean Daniélou, s.j., Etudes de Théologie 
Historique. (Beauchesne, 1950.) 


(To do full justice to this book of some 260 pages we 
should require far more than 260 pages, in view of the im- 
portance of the author as a theologian of the present day, in 
view of the importance of modern developments in Positive 
Theology, and thirdly in relating this to the recent Encyclical 
Humani Generis. Our treatment will have to be brief and 
compressed, but it will endeavour to be balanced.) 

‘Back to the Fathers’ once was the cry of men who had 
grown tired of Counter-Reformation theology and just a 
little disappointed with the synoptical outlook of the Thomists. 
Others went further and said ‘Nothing later than the New 
Testament’. Even that was insufficient. The Fathers and the 
New Testament were found incomprehensible unless we 
really did return to their source, in terminology as in doctrine: 





the Jewish Scriptures. Pére Daniélou is one of the men who 
have made that journey and then come back to cope with 


| Patristic exegesis, understanding and freely using its ter- 


minology in a way few others have attempted. Here we have 
typology re-stated and re-instated. Typology is distinguished 
from allegory : the former is something specifically Christian, 
the latter is a mere legacy fiom Philo. Pere de Lubac is not 
quite happy about this distinction, although he grants that 
it is helpful in discriminating between the permanent and 


| perishable in the exegesis of the Fathers. Be that as it may, 


Péte Daniélou insists on the validity and valour of biblical 
typology as a true, lawful, necessary sense of Scripture which 
inno way diminishes or modifies the authority of the letter, 
but rather confirms it. 

Sacramentum Futuri has for its sub-title études sur les origines 
de la typologie biblique. A modest foreword begins by referring 
to the Patristic commentaries on Scripture as disconcerting 
to the modern man, and ends by disclaiming to make an 
exhaustive study of patristic exegesis in this slender volume. 


| A comprehensive bibliography includes works by non- 
| Catholic and Jewish scholars, among which the names of 
| A. G. Hebert, F. Goodenough, Dr Selwyn, W. Bacher and 
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S. Rosenblatt figure. More than once in the body of the book 
Dr Plumpe’s Maver Ecclesia is cited, as well as a whole series 
of works, Catholic, non-Catholic, Jewish, and periodicals 
which do not appear in the bibliography. 

An Introduction tabulizes typological literature of the 
second, third and fourth centuries: in the first group are 
placed anti-Jewish and anti-Gnostic writings ; in the second 
sacramentary catecheses ; in the third liturgical homilies. The 
third group is perhaps the starting point for Christian writers 
to write continuous commentaries on Scripture in the style 
of rabbinic midrashim, and here it is that Origen stands un- 
rivalled, and if we speak of Origen we are at once face to 
face with the Alexandrian-Antiochene controversy. 

Five divisions are made of the subject-matter: Adam 
and Paradise, Noe and the Flood, the sacrifice of Isaac, Moses 
and the Exodus, and finally Josue. 

The Mosaic Law is heavy with Mysteries foretelling the 
Kingdom of God. Adam’s sleep foretells the birth of the 
Church. The Garden of Eden, far from being a Golden Age 
all over and past, is a promise of things to come. All that 
is imposed on Adam and Eve after their sin is to be removed, 
as we see in the prophecies of Osee, Amos, Ezechiel, Micheas, 
and of course Isaias. These promises of the Messianic Age 
were developed in non-canonical apocalytic literature, while 
the canonical texts found many ardent commentators. The 
Messias as a Second Adam: undoubtedly this relation exists 
in the Prophets, and as to the apocalyptic books, if we suppose 
the relation, the character of the eschatological Son of Man 
becomes much fuller. So we must say of the Gospels, while 
St Paul’s tWtros yéAAovtos speaks for itself, with all the 
similarity, and all the difference, between trvot, and Yuyt. 
If St Paul makes so much of the typology of Adam, in the 
true tradition of Alexandrian Judaism, St John in the 
Apocalypse sees the Church as the actualization of that 
Paradise heralded by the Prophets. The last book of the 
Bible is indeed a /ast book, with the eschatalogical terminology 
of the Old Testament. St Hilary and St Gregory of Nyssa 
are cited. 

St Irenaeus gives us a summary of the prophecies which 
describes the Messianic age in terms of Paradise, the lion 
lying down with the lamb and the little child leading them, 
the fruitfulness of the trees and the leaves which never fall. 
Miilenarism perhaps, and an expectation of future temporal 
prosperity ? For the Christian the Kingdom of God is already 
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present: “To-day you shall be with Me in Paradise’—this 
e-day is real and actual. Christianity is Paradise, the Church 
is the new Eden, and Christ is the Tree of Life, says St 
Ambrose, and the spring which waters Eden ; and Baptism, 
says St Cyril of Jerusalem is the gate opening into this Garden. 
This latter point is supported by a mighty army of patristic 
texts. St Gregory of Nyssa puts it briefly : “You are outside 
Paradise, 0 catechumen . . . enter now the place which you 
eft’. (In passing let us mention here the cultivation of this 
theme by the theologians of Maria Laach. It is touched on 
by Abbot Basilius in a recent number of Liturgie und Ménchtum, 
and it is interesting to note that the ceremony of monastic 
profession, second baptism, takes place on Holy Saturday 
at Maria Laach at the time when the font is blessed.) The 
eatly Christians liked to die facing East, waiting for the 
Parousia, yes, but also waiting for the Gate of Eden, planted 
to the East, to open and admit them. 

It is St Irenaeus again who enlarges on the resemblance 
between ‘.dam and Christ, making use of all the richness 
of that term dvoxKepaAaiwois, in its double meaning, both 
of making reparation and of accomplishing, that is to say, 
surpassing and completing. And he does it thoroughly, 
laving nothing unexplored, to the point of finding a 
resemblance between the birth of Adam and that of Jesus, 
and even of asserting the Incarnation to be necessary as the 
completion of the work of Creation. Eve and Mary are 
compared, too, as in Tertullian and St Ambrose later. Christ 
is the eschatological Adam. 

The sleep of Adam is a type of the birth of the Church. 
This we find in Tertullian, Eve born from the side of Adam 
as he sleeps, the Church from the side of Jesus as He hangs 
on the Cross. We find it at great length in the Symposium 
of Methodius, where it is given an ascetical turn : the Church 
could not conceive and regenerate believers by the waters 
of baptism if it were not for the Kenosis of the Incarnation 
and the Recapitulation of the Passion. But it is in the Tractatus 
Mysteriorum of St Hilary, a work by no means free from the 
influence of Origen, that we find a full treatment of the idea 
In somno Adae Christus generat Ecclesiam. In fact St Hilary’s 
exhaustiveness will take us aback, it is so dazzling ! Are there 
zealous pastors secking texts to preach on the Great Mystery 
of Christian Marriage p—St Hilary will provide them. 

The difference between Christian pic st and Philonian 
allegory is now mentioned. The Alexandrian teachers will 
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take up allegory, the ‘moral’ sense of Scripture, straight 
from Philo, but they will christianize it. Pére Daniélou denies 
that the moral sense is a real sense of Scripture ; he calls it 
a presentation of philosophy and Christian morality in 
biblical terms. St Clement introduces the method, Origen 
applies it to Paradise in his Homilies on Genesis. Let us 
observe that the Cappadocians do not see the necessity of 
following their Master to the full, as we see in Gregory of 
Nyssa. St Ambrose and St Gregory the Great were 
notoriously fond of moralizing, and the former devoted a 
whole treatise to the moralism of Paradise. This was indeed 
Philonism in the raw. 

Noe’s Ark is a type of the Church which saves men from 
God’s judgement by means of water. The Prophets speak of 
a future Flood from which a small remnant of mankind will 
be saved. The Flood is Christ’s death, the remnant is His 
Resurrection. Not only Isaias, but David in the Psalms, and 
jonas, prefigure the Flood to come. The Book of Enoch 
has a section on the Apocalypse of Noe. The Clementine 
Homilies, Origen, St Ambrose treat of the Flood in this 
sense, but the earliest Christian development of Noe’s typology 
is seen in the Epistles of St Peter. ‘It is the Ark which saves 
you to-day’, says St Peter, ‘by its antitype, Baptism.’ Eight 
people were saved from the first Flood, and early Christian 
baptisteries were built octagonally. 

Tempting as it would be to precis the whole book, if space 
did permit, the above excerpts are sufficient to show the lines 
of Pére Daniélou’s thought. There are people who have 
attacked his approach to theology and who have pointed 
to the encyclical Humani Generis as its condemnation. We 
fail to see any hint in Pére Daniélou of the errors condemned 
in Humani Generis—after all one cannot accuse the Church 
Fathers of notable deviations from the truth, but we do seem 
to observe in the encyclical a quasi-condemnation of the 
Molinist Scientia Media, and in one place, a ve 
preference for the doctrine of St Bonaventure in place o' 


that of St Thomas. Dom GrEGoRY REES. 


Priére et Sainteté dans l’église Russe. Par E. Behr-Sigel. Pp. 
180 (Les Editions du Cerf, Blackfriars, Oxford) n.p. 


Many readers of this review will no doubt remember the 
series of articles on Russian saints and sanctity by Mrs Behr- 
Sigel which appeared in Irenikon, Vols XII-XV_ (1935-8), 
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which for some of us was our first serious introduction to 
the subject. The work now published by Les Editions du 
Cerf is a reprint and rearrangement of those articles, with 
some new sections and chapters added, on the status quaestionis, 
canonization in the Orthodox Church, the starets (‘spiritual 
adviser’), the Russian idea of holiness and an examination of 
monasticism’s part in the spiritual life of the Russian people. 
Since 1935 there has been a good deal written on these 
subjects in French and English, in reviews and books, notably 
those of Professor G. P. Fedotov. The most valuable con- 
tributions are probably those made by those who, like Mr 
Fedotov and Mrs Behr-Sigel, are members of the Orthodox 
Church and are at the same time well informed about Western 
ecclesiastical history and spiritual traditions. For an over-all 
view at the present stage this book of Mrs Behr-Sigel could 
hardly be bettered, especially for the reader approaching the 
subject for the first time. D.A. 


St Gregory of Nyssa and the Rise of Christian Mysticism by 
John Trinick. Pp. 35 (Burning Glass Paper n.26) 2s. 


The study of the Fathers has now been restored in 
theological circles, and there are valuable studies of St Gregory 
of Nyssa by German and French theologians : these, however, 
temain largely beyond the reach of Catholics in this country, 
unless they are able to read highly technical books in a foreign 
language. Mr Trinick’s attempt at popularizing the thought 
of St Gregory will therefore be welcomed, and the more so 
as one can feel through it the warmth of a healthy enthusiasm 
and a deep concern for genuine spiritual life. 

The title of this booklet will rightly cause surprise: as 
one would think, Christian mysticism found its first and, 
presumably, its most authentic expression in the writings of 
St Paul and St John, and thus its rise antedates St Gregory of 
> rw by a long while. St Gregory, however, had the privilege 
of elaborating the first complete systematization of it, largely 
built, it should be noted, upon an anthropology of his own. 
The author gives a fair account of St Gregory’s doctrine on 
the triple purification of the ‘psyche’, the ‘nous’ and the 
‘pneuma’, ultimately achieved in an ‘apophatic’ tension 
towards, rather than apprehension of, God, which con- 


| stitutes the mystical life. One will here and there regret to 
jfind St Gregory’s thought explained in a somewhat extra- 


ordinary idiom: what is a ‘forward-projected yet laterally- 


| Spreading radiance cast backwards’ (p. 26) ? 
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Following Prof. V. Lossky, the author affirms the existence 
of a ‘marked difference’ (p. 5) between East and West as 
regards the mystical life ; and that difference lies in the all 
but complete absence of autobiographical records in the 
East, whereas the West, from the thirteenth century onwards, 
has multiplied such accounts, developing thereby an ‘individual 
mysticism’ (p. 5). That seems to be a strange way of character. 
izing mystical attitudes ; for such a fact is accidental, it is a 
matter which may be of interest to historians of literature, 
but remains, as far as the doctrines are concerned, irrelevant. 
The more so as most mystical writers in the West wrote 
‘to help towards the edification of their fellow-Christians’, 
which is precisely what we are told used to be done by the 
Fathers and the Eastern mystics (cf. pp. 4, 6). 

The author also suggests an' opposition between a negative 
knowledge of God and scholasticism (pp. 5, 29), as though 
one should label ‘affirmative’ or ‘cataphatic’ all doctrines 
which happen to have been phrased in the logical categories 
of the School. Applied, say, to St Thomas, such a qualifica- 
tion would overlook that aspect of his teaching according 
to which, v.g., God is known ‘per viam remotionis’ (cf. S. 
Th., I, q. xii, a. xii) and, even in glory, is never comprehended 
‘totaliter’ (cf. id., a. vii). Let us refrain from erecting modes 
of parlance into doctrinal barriers. 


Dr G. H. TAVARD, A.A. 


Charbel Makhlouf. Par Nasri Rizcallah et Gille Phabrey. Pp. 
222 (Editions Spes, Paris) frs 280 


Charbel Makhlouf is that Maronite monk (Father Sharbel 
Makhluf of Beqaa-Kafra) to whom the press has recently 
aid attention on account of the remarkable cures reported 
tom his tomb at the monastery of Anaya in the Lebanon. 
‘So far as the uneventful life of Father Sharbel is concerned, 
this book does not add much to the brief account given by 
Mr Attwater in his Book of Eastern Saints (Milwaukee, 1938), 
beyond a few interesting details, e.g. of Father Sharbel’s 
hermitage, and some common-form panegyric and ‘imaginaty 
conversations’. But there are full particulars of a number of 
cures and apparent miracles, fortified by texts and facsimiles 
of doctors’ certificates and the iike. The illustrations do not, 
curiously enough, include one of Father Sharbel himself. 


X.Y.Z. 
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